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Agriculture. 
—yzws OF THE FARMING WORLD. 

j rrespondent Tells What 
jeg Sale in the Various 

Bections of the Country. 

Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

The House Committee on Com- 
merce favorably reported the bill to 
prevent the false branding or mark- 
ing of focd and dairy products. The 
report de ascribes the extent to which 
misbranding is practiced and refers 
to the failure of our laws to provide 
punishment for dishonest an unscru- 
pulous parties. Cheese and maple 
syrup are given as examples of ar- 
ticles often subject to misbranding 
The bill provides heavy penalties for 
guilty parties. It is expected the 
pill will pass the Senate and become 
alay—a short step in the direction 
of a pure fi vod act. 

The Statistician of the Department 
of Agriculture is preparing a report 
showing the 
OHANGES IN THE RAILROAD FREIGHT 

RATES 

The report deals not only with the 
charges for the transportaticn of 
agricultural products to the principal 
markets and seaports, but also with 
those for furniture, agricultural im- 
plements, diy gocds, boots and shoes, 
and other commodities used by the 
farmer, from New York to Chicago, 
St. Louis, and other important dis- 
tributing points in the Western 
States and on the Pacific Coast. 

The figures presented by the bulle- 
tin show a steady cheapening of the 
freight rates. In 1867 it cost the 
farmer on an average throughout 
the country 192 cents or nearly 2 
cents per mile to ship a ton of pro. 
duce. In 1900 it cost him .72, or 
less than three-fourths of a cent a 
ton a mile. Of course this is an 
average and includes long hauls. 

The figures of the last three years 

show a great increase in the value 
of freight shipped. In 1896 the aver. 
age number of tons carried 1 mile 
per mile of road operated by all rail- 
roads was 623,832. The ton miles 
per mile of line for 1900 is reported 
735,366, an increase in the density of 
freight traffic of over 40 per cent. in 
four years. The great industrial 
activity of the last two years has 
been enabled, through the adoption 
of oars of larger tonnage capacity 
and the employment of heavier loco 
motives, to produce this result. 

The Department of Agricalture has 
in press a 
BRIEF BULLETIN ON JOHNSON GRASS, 
by C. R. Ball, an Assistant Agrostolo 
gist, which states some very inter- 
esting history concerning this grass 
and shows how a plant may spread 
over the country. Johnson grass 
was introduced from Turkey into 
Alabama and South Carolina sixty 
yearsago. It spread West untilnow 
it is found along the irrigating 
ditches of Arizona and California 
and the coast region of Oregon and 
Washington. It is described as of 
gteat value asa hay and forage 
Plant, but it is alsoa pest as it is 
difficult to eradicate. The bulletin 
deals specifically with this feature 
of possible control and shows that as 
its almost only means of propagation 
is through seeds, the spreading of 
the grass could be checked if the 
seeds were not allowed to ripen. 
Mowing, cattle grazing and other 
means ure suggested to keep this 
hay, grassdown. When itis grown for 
it should be out before in fall eeed. 
This iw proves the quality of the hay 
also. Texas hasalaw making it a 
misdemeanor to scatter the seed of 
this grass or Russian thistle, or to 
tell any out or other seed containing 
it. The bulletin states that the firm 
belief which is ingrounded in many 
farmers that Johnson grass cannot 
be controlled or eradicated is un- 
Warranted, and discusses the various 
methocs of cultivation, winter fal- 
low, summer fallow, cultivation in 
Crops, use of chemicals and present 
methods, 

GROWTH OF THE OLEO INDUSTRY. 

The Census Bureuu has issued an 
other of its advance bulletins which, 
in view of the debate over the oleo- 
Margarine bill in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, is very timely. The 
bulletin shows that in the ten years 
nding June, 1900, the number of 








establishments in the United States 
engaged in the manufacture of oleo 
margarine increased from twelve to 
twenty-four, with a total capital in- 
vested of $3,023,646, an increase of 
376 per cent. The value of the out- 
put was $12,988,525 per annum, an 
increase of 318 percent. The figures, 
however, do not represent oleomar- 
garine manufactured as a by-product 
of slaughtering houses and meat. 
packing establishments, but is the 
output of those engaged solely in 
oleo manufacture. 
Guy E. MIToHELL. 
Washington, D. C. 


HARRY FARMER’S TALKS. 


LXI. 
Jorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

At the request of a subscriber, we 
give our plan for 

RAISING IRISH POTATOES. 

Break the land good and deep; lay 
off rows 3 or 34% feet apart, making 
a furrow about 5inches deep. Sow 
in the bottom of this furrow a high 
grade fertilizer at the rate of three 
hundred pounds per acre. Cut the 
potatoes to two eyes and roll in 
flowers of sulphur. Cover fertilizer 
with a litle soil, just enough to hide 
it good; drop the potatoes about 12 
or 15 inches apart in this furrow; 
cover with about linch. Then socat- 
ter fertilizer at rate of 300 to 700 
pounds per acre, and some fowl 
house manure at the rate of 2 tons 
per acre. Then if your rows are 
running east and west, take the soil 
from the south side of the row, thus 
leaving a little ridge on the north 
side which will protect the young 
plants from the cold winds. 

AFTER THE POTATOES COME UP. 

After the potatoes are sprouted 
and coming up, keep the crust broken 
by stirring the soilafter every rain 
until they commence to bloom ; then 
hill by plowing or raking about 3 or 
4 inches of soil around the plants, 
which will protect the potatoes from 
the sun. You want to know 

WHEN TO FLANT? 

This is hard to tell, but you can 
follow this rule which will be about 
right: Draw aline northwest and 
southeast from the sea coast to the 
mountains and begin on the coast to 
plant about the middle of February 
and for every 50 miles plant one 
week later. This applies to reason- 
ably dry land. Potatoes do not do 
well on wetland. We always avoid 
stable manure, as it gives potatoes 
the scab. Some farmers had fine 
success planting as stated above. If 
you notice, this is for nearly level 
cultivation, which we find , best for 
our section. Dry weather does more 
damage to the crop than wet; for 
this reason we prefer to cultivate 
level. As to 

KINDS TO PLANT, 
the best early varieties are those 
that make small tops with few blos- 
soms, such as the Eirly Rose, Early 
Ohio, Early Sunrise. All of these 
are old standards that have proven 
good yielders. 

Late potatoes with us have nearly 
always proven to be failures. We 
suppose they would be best for the 
mountain secti ns. 

FOR THE SECOND CROP 

it is best to have the land planted in 
early cow peas, heavily manured or 
fertilized and cut for hay, and the 
potatoes planted on the stubble with- 
out manure. There are several 
ways to prepare the seed. The best 
plan is to green the potatoes, then 
bed in acool, moist place, and as 
fast as they sprout, plant them in 
furrows about 4 inches deep and 
cover with about 1inoh of svil. As 
goon as they come up, work the soil 
to them and finish with about 2 inch 
Pheds. We have not succeeded so 
well with the fall crop as wedid with 
the spring crop. 

If you can get them, always use 
second crop for seed. 

Harry FARMER. 

Columbus Co., N. C. 








Lexington Dispatch: Mr. J. L. 
Hedrick, of Pinnix, informs us that 
on one-eighth of an acre of ground 
last fall he harvested 96 bushels of 
sweet potatoes. The potatoes were 
exceedingly large ones—some of 
them weighing as much as 3% 





pounds each. 





WHAT GROP SHALL I GROW! 


OQorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

Every farmer should be his own 
judge as to what crop he should cal 
tivate, with all the lights open be- 
fore him. So do the merchants of 
our town. One takes the line of 
ready-made clothing ; another comes 
with general dry goods; another 
with a general line of hardware; 
another with all shoes, and so on. 
Shall the farmers act less wisely and 
all plant the same crop to the exclu 
sion of all other crops? 

Then the farmer should judge as 
to the articles that are in demand. 
If he live far from market, then he 
should judge well as to transporta- 
tion. Live stock can be driven to a 
great distances. But most farmers 
want something that will bring 
money now. We that are near a 
good market may grow articles of 
short transit. But the biggest mis 
take is to sell and buy all that is 
wanted for home supplies. We grow 
twenty odd different kinds of table 
supplies of vegetables; so we can 
have a change of dishes on short 
notice, all fresh from home-made 
stuff. 

It is well for the farmer to learn 
the different gradescr kinds of soil 
to be cultivated and adapt the crop 
to the class of land most suitable. 
Corn is a general crop; most rich 
lands will grow corn if not of too 
wet nature. Wheat will grain more 
on some rich land than other lands 
equally rich. When the test is made 
then it is well to learn the lesson 
why; and by this you may become 
acquainted with the class of land, if 
you do not know the real cause. 
Cotton will make more lint on some 
lands than other lands equally rich 
in growing the stalk. As variety of 
soils isa common thing in our hill 
uplands, so even the virgin or natura! 
growth of the trees show the differ- 
ent grades of land. 

When aman makesa trade with 
land he should be as oareful in the 
trade asif he were trading with a 
man. When he expends labor and 
manure, he should require a large 
per cent. yield; and if it does not 
come, it is his privilege to know the 
real cause. 

It is the opinion of some people 
that itis best fora farmer to have 
only a few crops. But for a man to 
succeed well he needs many crops— 
clover, hay, oats, wheat, corn, pota- 
toes, and a gocd supply of the differ- 
ent kinds of vegetables. Then his 
cotton and tobacco. The man that 
has only one crop and that fails, as 
some times they do, is short. 

R. R. Moore. 

Guilford Co., N. C. 





OUR FRIENDS IN FEATHERS. 


Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

Most birds in our country are of 
the harmless varieties, and every 
farmer who is familiar with their 
habits knows that they are beneficial 
in destroying harmful insects. 

Some authorities on the subject 
say that agrioulture after a few 
years would be impossible without 
the aid of birds; the larvz and de 
veloped insects of all kinds would 
multiply with such rapidity that 
they would soon make a desert of 
the entire area of cultivated land. 
This conclusion does not seem ub 
reasonable to the observant farmer 
who has carefully studied the man 
ner of insect life and the habits of 
the birds of the fields and orchards. 

The fact of his harmlessness, to 
gether with the fact of his useful 
ness to the farmer, should entitle 
the bird to man’s consideration and 
protection. Moreover, he possesses 
many qaalities which should excite 
our appreciation and sympathy. His 
life isa marvel of nature. A con 
sideration of the whole manner of 
bird existence moves me to wonder 
and admiration before a creature so 
industrious, 80 sagacious and cour- 
ageous. Think for a moment of the 
power of its little mind, the inner 
light of which flashes forth from its 
round bright eye, the skill in locat- 
ing and building its home and in ob- 
taining its food; the thrilling in- 
spiration of its happy song; notice 
it protecting its mate and young; 


and preserving its own joyous exist. 





ence in the face of hundreds of ene. 
mies. Surely there is more beauty 
and interest ina living bird free in 
its native forest than there is in its 
dissevered wing stuck on a woman’s 
hat or its little blue featherless body 
on the display hook of a butcher. 

Bat there is little appreciation or 
Sympathy shown the bird anywhere 
or by anything. If he seek a few 
wayside seeds for his dinner, if he 
stoop for a drink, if he pause to rest 
& moment on the branch of a tree, 
if he venture to call his mate or 
comrades, if he plume his ruffled 
feathers after his morning bath, if 
he fly across the meadow in search 
of his friends—wherever he may be, 
wherever he may go—there spies the 
hawk, there crawls the snake, there 
crouches the cat to pounce upon him, 
to crush and mangle him; or per- 
chance ® manor boy stands ready, 
gun inhand, to shoot him dead. 

It is passing strange, but never- 
theless true, that man—civilized 
man—is the worst enemy of bird. 
kind. Some men, strange to say, 
look upon these beautiful little crea- 
tures with utter indifference. Many 
others make it their delight to hunt 
down, torment and destroy the lives 
of these happy denizens of the woods 
and fields for the mere horseplay 
sport or diversion they find in it. 

There ought to be stringent laws 
in every State to prevent cruelty to 
birds, and stop, if possible, the whole- 
sale destruction of these most lovely 
and marvelous children of nature. 

A. O. WARREN. 

Beaufort Co., N. C. 





THE COUNTRY AROUSED ON THE SUB- 
JECT OF GOOD ROADS. 


Director of the “ffice of Public Road Inquir- 
ies Asks $75,000 Inciease of Appropria- 
tio. for His Office. 

In view of the increased interest 
in good roads, the following Asso- 
ciuted Press dispatch is timely : 

The report of Hon. Martin Dodge, 
Director of the Office of Public Road 
Inquiries of the Agricultural De- 
partment for 1901, says that during 
the year representatives of the office 
visited nearly all the States and 
made scientific investigations re- 
garding local conditions, road mate- 
rials,eto. Several State Legislatures 
were furnished assistance in framing 
new road laws. Farmers’ organiza- 
tions, institutes, business organiza- 
tions, schools, colleges, petitioned 
for co operation and advice, which 
was accepted as far the resources of 
the office permitted. 

Never before, says the report, has 
there been so much interest mani 
fested in the subject of road build- 
ing, and more actual work was done 
last year than ever before. The 
director will continue the work dur. 
ing the ensuing year, and enlarge its 
scope so far as the appropriation 
will permit. Five places have been 
selected where the office will assist 
in building object lesson roads: 
Baffalo, New York; Cumberland, 
Md.; Charlottesville, Va.; Jones- 
boro, Tenn , and Tama, Iowa. 

The office will co operate with the 
National Good Roads Association and 
the Southern Ruilway in building 
object lesson roadsin North Caro. 
lina, Tennessee, Georgia, South 
Carolina and Virginia. 

The director says that the work of 
the office is purely eduoational. 
There is no intention to shift the 
burden and responsibility of con 
structing improved roads from the 
States and counties to the General 
Government 

The director suggests the organi- 
zation of two or three outfits of road 
building machinery, including rock 
orushers, screens, rollers, road grad 
ers, etc., to ba sent to the various 
pluces which have asked for the co 
operation of the department, and 
where preparations have been made 
for actual road construction. Each 
of these outfits should be accompa 
nied by one or two practical road 
builders and a competent road en- 
gineer. 

The director asks an increase to 
$75,000 of the appropriation for his 
office. 


Concord Times: Cholera is play. 
ing havoc among the hogs of the 
town and county recently. Messrs. 
Brown Bros. have lost 35, the money 

aloe of which is about $400. 


ed 





Live Stock and Dairy. 


THE LIVE 8TOCK INDUSTRY IN THE 
sOUTH. 


VIL. 
Feeding the Dairy Herd. 
Oorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer, 

We have observed that plants in 
their growth build tissue which be- 
comes animal food and which we 
term protein, carbohydrates and fat. 
WHAT IS MEANT BY “THE NUTRITIVE 

RATIO.”’ 

Protein makes muscle and milk 
and is therefore culled the ‘‘musole 
former;’’ carbohydrates and fat 
make heat and energy and fat, and 
are called the ‘“‘heat and fat pro- 
ducers.’’ Therelation between these 
two groups is termed the ‘‘nutritive 
ratio” which in simple words is the 
proportion between the ‘muscle”’ 
and ‘‘heat’’ formers of a food. Cot- 
ton seed meal, for instance, contains 
37.2 pounds of protein or ‘muscle 
formers’’ in each 100 pounds; and 
carbohydrates and fat, reduced to an 
equivalent of carbohydrates 46.18 
pounds in each 100 pounds— 

37.2 :46 18::1: 2— 
or 37.2 :46 18: :1:1.3, that is the nutri- 
tive ratio of cotton seed meal is 1:1 3 
or for every pound of ‘‘musocle and 
milk formers’’ there are 1.3 pounds 
of ‘‘heat and fat formers.”’ 

THE MAKING OF A RATION 
isasimple problem. It consists of 
knowing the guide or standard and 
then combining the feed stuffs to 
meet this standard or guide. The 
feeding standard for a dairy cow in 
fall flow is as follows: dry matter 
29 pounds ; protein 2.5 ; carbohydrates 
3; fat .6 for each day and cow 
weighing 1,000 pounds. 

Now let us make up 

A RATION FOR DAIRY COWS 
meeting our requirements for the 
middle South: 
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The reader readily sees that this 
ration meets all the conditions as 
nearly as necessary. If the feeder 
uses the quantities of roughage in 
this ration and at the same time 
were to feed four pounds daily of 
cotton seed meal, he would be wast- 
ing protein. In factan animal will 
do very well on the above ration 
without any cotton seed meal at all. 

THE QUESTION OF ENSILAGE. 

By glancing at this ration, one 
will see thatif he has no corn en- 
silage he can double the quantity of 
corn stover and get nearly the same 
results. If you have no corn en- 
silage, I suggest the use of corn 
stover and feeding from two to 
four pounds of cotton seed meal. 

The dairy farmer will get better 
results from the use of some succnu- 
lent food, hence he should provide 
a silo or prow root crops to get some 
juicy and succulent food for winter 
feeding. 

AN ERROR TO BE AVOIDED. 

The dairy farmer willdo well to 
observe this fact in feeding; (1) not 
to feed more protein than the stand- 
ard calls for—protein is the most 
expensive part of a feeding ration, 
in the same way that nitrogen is the 
most expensive part of a fertilizer; 
(2) not to feed too much fat and car. 
bohydrates in proportion to protein ; 
if you do, the dairy cow will tend to 
lay on fatand shrink in milk. The 


manner of feeding has a good deal |’ 


to do with the early drying up of 





enimenemminamedll 


dairy cows. A good dairy cowshould 
milk for 10 or 11 months. If fatten- 
ing food is given she will not milk 
over seven or eight or nine months, 
as many of us know from experience. 
MAKE THE FOOD PALATABLE. 

A final word in reference to mak- 
ing the food palatable. To relish 
and like a food is to insure good and 
easy digestion. Palatableness adds 
nothing to the feeding value ofa 
feeding stuff, but its agreeable taste 
and flavor does tend to secure a thor- 
ough proportion of the nutrients 
which enter the system. 

Without doubt, the suozess of one 
feeder as compared with another 
may some times be due, in fast, toa 
superior manner of presenting a 
ration to the animal’s attention and 
to manipulations that add to the 
agreeableness of its flavors. 

Feed the dairy cow good whole- 
some food that is free from mold 
and taint; feed her quantities that 
she will eat up clean ata time and 
not pick over it; feed her often 
enough, so that she can eat all she 
can use and the dairy cow machine 
will do effective work, ang prove 
herself worthy of all the care and 
attention you give her. 

CHARLES WM. BURKETT, 

N.C. A. and M. College. 


PROFITABLE CHEESE MAKING. 





Little is known of high class cheese 
in the Southern States. Cheese 
making is a delicate operation, and 
its success depends primarily on the 
bacteria present in the milk. The 
temperature controls the develop- 
ment of bacteria. In making cheese 
in cold or hot weather our success 
has been varied. We make better 
cheese in very hot August than we 
doin June. Better cheese, however, 
can be madein winter than at any 
other time, but as the butter market 
is good in the winter, we would pre- 
fer to make cheese in the summer 
when the butter market is low. 

For winter making we let several 
hundred pounds of milk set over 
night. The next morning we mix 
with it the morning’s milk. This 
milk will have a little acid in it. We 
determine the amount of acid by the 
addition of alkali. We want very 
little acid in milk when we begin 
making cheese. We add ooloring, 
which gives it arich yellow oolor, . 
though this is not necessary. A 
farmer may extract rennet from a 
young oalf’s stomach, or buy com- 
mercial tablete. Fifteen minutes 


after rennet has been added milk be- _ 


gins to coagulate or curd. We allow 
it to stand as long again after ooag- 
ulation takes place as it has required 
the rennet to coagulate it. It is 
then out into one-half inch cubes. 
This allows the curd to divide from 
the whey. While in that condition 
we start what is known as the cook- 
ing, with the result that the bacteria 
are developed very rapidly in the 
whey and curd. We have raised the 
temperature to 100 degrees very 
slowly. Next dip or draw off the 
whey. It then takes about half an 
hour for the curd to cool, and there 
again the judgment of the cheese 
maker comes intoquestion. Cooling 
should be done slowly. 

Having brought the temperature 
of curd down we are ready to de- 
velop the cheese by cheddaring. We 
take a hot iron, aboutas hot asa 
woman would use for ironing cloth 
and touch a piece of curd. If any 
small fibers of curd stick to the iron 
there is enough acid init. Itis an 
absolute test. After we ascertain 
that there is a proper amount of acid 
in it, it is ready for grinding. In 
grinding we tear it into small pieces, 
salt to taste and are then ready to 
pack into molds for the press. After 
pressing we allow it to remain in the 
presse from 12 to 24 hours, then take 
out and bandage. It takes from 5 
to 8 or 10 weeks to cure it properly ; 
100 pounds milk will make 10 or 12 
pounds cheese. This is usually 
worth 12% oents per pound in Texas. 
A cheese making outfit to work 100 
pounds per day ought not to cost 
more than $75.4Prof. H. Connell, 
Texas Experiment S!ation, in arm 
and Home. 

carraneesiiihe-sine dimiioteaectios 
Of all wild beasts preserve me 


from a tyrant ; and of all tame, from 
a flatterer.—Ben Jonson. 
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‘ ‘THE INDUSTRIAL AND K:DUOCATION- 
.L INTERESTS OF OUR PEOPLE PARa- 
SOUNT TO ALL OTHER CONSIDERATIONS 
we Sratr Poricy,’ is the motto of The 
2rogeessiye; Farmer, and upon this 
jlatform it shall.rise or fall. Serving 
20 master, ruled by no faction, cir- 
yamscribed ‘by no selfish or narrow 
yolicy;' its @im will be to foster and 
sromoée; the best interests of the 
rhole people of the State. It will be 
true the instincts, traditions and 
uistéty of the Anglo-Saxon race. On 
‘I matters relating specially to the 
reat interests it represents, it will 
speak with. no uncertain voice, but 
will. fearlessly the right defend and 
mpartially the wrong condemn.’’— 
from 'Col. Polk’s Salutatory, Feb. 
\0, 1886 








Be sure to give both old and new addresses in 
ardering change of postoffice. 


We invite correspondence, news items, sug 
gestions and criticisms on the subjects of agri- 
sulture, poultry raising, stock breeding, da = 
ug, horticulture and“garding; woman's work, 
iterature, or any subject of interest to our lady 
Seaders, young people, or the family generally; 

blic'matters, current events, political ques- 

ms and rinciples, ete.,—in short, any subject 
fiecussed in an all-round farm and fam ly news- 
paper. Communications should be free trom 
personalities and party abuse. 








DI NTLNU ANCES—Kesponsibie subscrib- 
are continue to receive this journal until 
the publishers are notified by letter to discon- 
‘nue, when all arrearages must be paid. If you 
40 not wish the journal continued for another 
year after your subscription has expired, you 
thould then notify us to discontinue i 





RENEW ALS—The date opposite your name 
yn your paper, or wrapper, shows to what time 
your subscription is id. Thus 1 Jan. 700, 
thows ‘that payment has been received up to 
Jan. 1,.1900;1 Jan. 01, to Jan. 1, 1901, and so on. 
fwo'weeks are uired after money is re- 
ssived before date, which answers tor a receipt, 
‘an be changed. If not properly changed within 
iwo, weeks after money is sent notify us. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER is the Official 
n,pf the North Carolina Farmers’ State 
nee. : 
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“8 THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


To be honest, to be kind, to earn 
a little and to spend a little less ; to 
make upon the whole a family hap- 
pier by his presence; to renounce 
where that shall be necessary, and 
not to be embittered ; to keep a few 
friends, but these without capitula- 
tion; above all, on the same grim 
conditions, to keep friends with him. 
self—-here is a task for all that aman 
has‘of fortitude and delicacy.—Robt. 
Louis Stevenson. 
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Oy VOL XVII. 


The first issue of THE PROGRESSIVE 
FaRMER was dated Feb. 10, 1886. 
With its last issue, therefore, it be. 
gan its seventeenth volume. Its 
labors, tone and policy during the 
past, year its readers know. For the 
future the paper shall have as here 
fofore the best work of which its 
_ editor is capable. We have made 
‘mistakes in the last year; we shall 
make. others in the year now. begun 
But, though we may blunder, and 
Po though. we shall doubtless fall far} 
short,of our ideal, we have such an 
ideal for the paper and, as nearly as | 
may be, we shall strive to reach it. 
. Te make each farmer who reads 
THE, ProGressive FARMER a little 
better informed, a little more pro 
gressive and successful. than his 
neighbor who does not read it; to 
put into the life of each mother, 
wife, or housekeeper who reads it a 
little more sunshine than is in that 
of her ngighbor who toils on with- 
out it; to make each young man who 
grows up with ita little manlier, a 
little more inclined to seek after 
things of substantial worth and to 
avoid the false and trashy, than his 
cousin who never imbibes its spirit ; 
to give each girl or young woman 

who reads it a little higher estimate 
of the importance and influence of a 
sweet and simple womanly life; to 
give each citizen who reads it a little 
more reverence for law and order, a 
little more of the spirit of tolerance 
and a little less of the apirit of preju 
dice ; and to make all that readita 
little better acquainted with ‘‘ what- 
soever things are true, whatsoever 
things are honest, whatsoever things 
are just, whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are lovely, what- 
soever things are of. good report’’— 
this is our ideal, andin working to- 

ward it we ask the support and oo- 

operation of all that think North 

Carolina needs such a paper. 


The answers to Mrs. F. L. Stevens’ 
tree conundrums, published on page 
4 of THE ProGrgssivE FARMER of 
Feb. 4th, are as follows: 1. Birch 
2. Palm. 3. Beech. 4 Spruce. 5. Ash. 
6. Plum. 7. Chestnut. 8. Tulip. 
9. Dogwood. 10 Fir. 11. Hawthorre. 

‘123. “Old Hickory.’’ 13. Sole. 14 


‘the years to come!” 


THIS WEEK’S PAPER—SOME RANDOM 
COMMENT. 





The bulletin on Johnson grass, re- 
ferred to by our Washington corre 
spondent, will doubtless interest 
many of our readers. On page 8 
we publish another notice of Prof. 
Soule’s new bulletin, which we re- 
gard as one of the most important 
recently issued by the government 
Get a package of 25 or 50 postalcards 
from your postmaster, and whenever 
you see a notice of a bulletin or a 
manufacturer’s catalogue that you 
wish, take out a postal and write for 
& Copy. 

Harry Farmer furnishes some use- 
ful hints on Irish potato growing. 
Next week he will tell of a few com- 
mon mistakes in farm fertilizing 

Mr. Warren’s letter, ‘‘Our Friends 
in Feathers,’’ directs attention to 
the value of birds to agriculture, 
upon which subject we had another 
article last week. We shall also 
give in our next issue an essay by an 
A. and M. College student on the re 
lation of sparrows to agriculture. 
We hope these articles will bring 
some of the unthinking to realize 
the folly of wholesale bird destruc- 
tion. 

Within a few years we expect to 
see cheese making rather extensively 
carried on in North Carolina. Prof. 
Connell, on page 1, describes how the 
work is done on a smalliscale. ’ 

Director Redding’s paper on the 
home-mixing of fertilizers is plain 
and practical. - 

The next article, ‘‘Dairying Pays,”’ 
is short, but it contains material 
enough to keep one thinking fora 
week. 

“The Elegy in a Country Church- 
yard’’ is universally recognized as 
one of the very greatest poems of the 
English lunguage, and we make no 
apology for giving it two columns of 
our space. As Bacon tells usin his 
oft quoted sentence, some pieces of 
literature ‘‘are to be tasted, others 
to be swallowed, and some few to be 
chewed and digested.’’ Gray’s Elegy 
unquestionably belongs to the last 
named class; and the ‘‘chewing and 
digesting’’ of it will be worth more 
to the average man than the reading 
of any hundred new poems that will 
appear this year. 

Last week the leading article on 
page 4 was of special interest to wo- 
men ; this week’s is addressed espe- 
cially to young men, though all ages 
and both sexes, it seems to us, would 
find Ian Maclaren’s article delightful 
and helpful reading. It crowds out 
‘Our Social Chat,’’ we are sorry to 


Say, but that department will be the 


fuller next week. 
‘*Making Impressions on a Child’”’ 
reminds us of what a well-equipped 
teacher said to us last week: ‘I 
am almost afraid to teach, when I 
think of the responsibility of im- 
planting my views and ideals in the 
minds of children—whenI think of 
what a wrong impression, .or the 
failure to givea right impression, 
on these plastic minds, may mean in 
The thought 
deserves the attention of our teach- 
ers, many of whom, we are glad to 


*know,read THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


We suppose that our good lady 


friends will say that a man—and of 


all men, a young man—should not 


have anything to say regarding wo. 
‘man’s affairs; nevertheless, it seems 
‘to us that no other poem that we 


have published for years ought to 
set a woman to thinking so hard as 
that one on ‘'Fashion’’ on page 5. 
Isn’t it worth pondering over that 
while every year on the frills and 
frownces of fashion enough time 
and money and worry are wasted to 
build a pyramid or move a mountain, 
the flowers keep only a few beautiful, 
becoming patterns, yet never look 
odd or old-fashioned? Is there no 
lesson here? 

We are about ready to agree with 
the old doctor whose striking rebuke 
to ono of the mort foolish of habits 
is recorded in the article, ‘‘Reckless 
Drug Taking.’’ We believe that 
hundreds of our readers will do well 
o take its teachings to heart. 

The new cabinet position, men- 
| tioned in the Outlook's article, may 
suit the commercial classes, but as a 
Labor Department it is a cowardly 
makeshift. : 

There are many good points in 
Secretary Allison's letter, but we 
cannot pass unnoticed his reference 
to the farmer's dislike of his own 
occupation. There are farmers of 
that kind; but they donot by any 
means represent the entire craft. 

It would really be of inestimably 
greater benefit to the people, and 
much more nearly in acoord with 
the principles of our government, to 
vote millions for good roads than as 
a gift to ship building corporations. 





(H)elm. 15. Laurel. 16. Olive. 


Sd 


So our Wake correspondent arguer, 
and he is right. 





THE GOOD ROADS CONGRESS. 

Surprisingly successful was the 
Good Roads Congress held in Raleigh 
last week. The addresses were both 
inspiring and practical, the object 
lessons in road building striking, the 
attendance large, the enthusiasm 
marked. 

And as a result of this meeting we 
believe that two facts—and very im- 
portant ones they are—have been 
fixed in the minds of North Carolina 
people :— 

Hirst, that the good roads move. 
ment and the good school movement 
are so united that together they will 
rise or fall, prosper or decline. Until 
we get better roads, a full attend- 
ance of school children cannot be ex- 
pected; and of what use is a long 
term unless the children attend? 

Second, without roads a steady de- 
cline in population, wealth and in- 
fluence confronts our rural districts ; 
on the other hand, with improved 
highways, farmers will get the ad- 
vantages of cheaper transportation, 
farm lands will advance in value, 
the social life of the country will be 
improved, better schools and rural 
free mail delivery will be assured, 
and twentieth century improvements 
and advantages (that have not been 
able to get over the old, slow mud 
roads from the town to the country) 
will be carried to the rural districts. 

We must have better roads—that 
is plain. But how? A larger prop- 
erty tax for the purpose should be 
levied. We believe that the increase 
in value of farm lands alone would 
make the road tax a splendid finan- 
cial investment for the farmer. And 
this increase in land values, of 
course, only represents the advan- 
tages of cheaper’ transportation, 
better social conditions, etc. The 
Massachusetts plan of State and 
county aid has many good features. 
And of course our convicts should 
be set to building roads. Where 
necessary, bonds should be issued. 
Mind you, we do not approve of 
reckless bond issuing, but for such 
matters as better schools and better 
roads, it is often wise. This is a 
new country, and the improvements 
that we are masking are to help 
future generations as well as our 
own ; why then should they not help 
us in paying for the good school 
houses and the good roads that they 
are to use? 

National aid may be desirable, 
but we think it will be years before 
it is given. ; 

But these matters will be discussed 
at greater length in future issues of 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER and we 
hasten now toa report of the meet- 
ing held here last week. 


THE SPEECHES. 

The address of Col. W. H. Moore 
at the opening of the Congress was 
one of the best of the session. He 
realized that the great problem is, 
how to get the money. There are 
three ways of doing this, he said: 
(1) a general property tax, for good 
roads benefit everybody and enhance 
the value of all property ; (2) by issu- 
ing bonds; (3) by State aid, as in 
Massachusetts where the State pays 
one-third, the county one-third, and 
the farmers whose lands abut on 
the road the remaining third of the 
cost of road improvement, or as in 
Massachusetts where the State pays 
50 per cent. of the total cost, the 
county 35 per cent., the farmer 15 
percent. Our roads should be wider, 
he said, not less than 24 feet, and 32 
feet is better. Col. Moore strongly 
urged burnt clay, or gumbo, as a 
surface for country roads, ‘‘Why, 
with it, for $300 a mile,’’ said he, 
‘‘you can have a road surface almost 
as good as macadam.”’ A clipping 
from the Review of Reviews on this 
subject is published elsewhere in 
this issue. 

A new idea was introduced when 
Gen. M. C. Butler urged national aid 
for good rcads. Congress votes 
millions annually for the improve 
ment of rivera and harbors, for ex- 
periment stations and agricultural 
colleges. Itis just as constitutional, 
he argued, to vote money to build 
good roads, and the people would be 
as greatly benefited as by the ex- 
penditure of money for the other 
purposes just named. 

Capt. 8S. B. Alexander told in an 
interesting manner the history of 
the good roads movementin Meck- 
lenburg—of the unpopularity of the 
law just after its passage by the 
Legislature, because of the hatred of 
@ Small inorease in tax ; the improve- 
ment in farm conditions that silenced 
these opponents of the law; the in- 
crease in land values, and the pride 
that every Mecklenburg man now 
feels in the county’s roads. 
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argument in behalf of better roads 
as a help to the farmer. Our schools 
and churches would be _ greatly 
helped ; the social life of the country 
would be improved. The saving 
that would result in the hauling of 
farm products and fertilizers would 
be astonishing. We shall publish 
later an extended report of Mr. Par- 
ker’s speech. 

Two points were emphasized in the 
address of Dr. George T. Winston, 
the first that bad roads in this State 
cost our people $10,000,000 annually, 
but because it is an indirect tax the 
people prefer to pay it rather than 
spend a few hundred thousand per 
year for good roads; second, that 
the bad condition of-our highways, 
more than any other one thing, is 
responsible for the too rapid drift of 
population from country to town. It 
follows naturally, therefore, if our 
abandoned farms are to be reclaimed, 
if farm values are to be increased 
or even maintained, we must have 
better roads. 

In the note from Fred R. Crane, 
an Illinois farmer, which we pub-. 
lish in another column, he says that 
the most potent argument in behalf 
of better roads in Illinois is that 
good roads and rural free delivery of 
mails are inseparable—the farmer 
cannot enjoy the advantages of free 
mail delivery unless the roads are 
kept in good condition. It looks as 
if this fact is to aid the good roads 
movement in North Carolina also, 
for no speech in the Congress at- 
tracted more attention than that of 
Superintendent A. W. Machen, of 
the rural free delivery service, re- 
garding its relation to good roads. 
He related the history of rural free 
delivery and talked of its advantages, 
but these subjects are not new to 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER readers. He 
did make it very plain, though, that 
ruial free delivery routes will not be 
maintained where the carriers must 
traverse neglected roads. 

Senator Simmons appeared unex 
pectedly, and madea good speech. 
His declaration that the State ought 
to take ita convicts off the eastern 
farms and put them at work on the 
public roads, was loudly applauded. 

In the afternoon, Dr. Charles D. 
MolIver delivered a thoughtful 
speech, an outline of which will 
probably appear in next week’s Pro- 
GRESSIVE FARMER 

THE ORGANIZATION. 

The organization of the ‘North 
Carolina Good Roads Association’’ 
was completed Thursday evening. 
The officers are as follows: 

President—P. H. Hanes, of Win- 
ston-Salem. 

Secretary—J.A. Holmes, of Chapel 
Hiil. 

Treasurer—Jos. G Brown, of Ral- 
eigh. 

_ The following district Vice-Presi 
dents were elected : 

First—R. R. Cotton, Bruce. 

Second—W. R. Cox, Penolo. 

Third—William Dunn, Newbern. 

Fourth—Dr. R. H. Lewis, Raleigh. 

Fifth—A. W. Graham, Oxford. 

Sixth—Capt. A. B.* Williams, 
Fayetteville. : 

Seventh—Robert N. Page, Biscoe. 

Kighth—Theo.F. Kluttz, Salisbury. 

Ninth—Capt. S. B. Alexander, 
Charlotte. 

Tenth—George S. Powell, 
ville. 

The Executive Committee consists 
of the President, Secretary, Treas- 
urer, and the following other gentle- 
men: Messrs. 8. L. Patterson, of 
Raleigh, A. W. Graham. of Oxford, 
W. A. Riddick, of Raleigh, and Paul 
Garrett of Weldon. 

THE RESOLUTIONS. 

The following six resolutions in 
regard to good roads work may be 
taken as the platform of the Associa. 
tion at this time: 

‘‘Resolved 1, That we endorse the 
work of the office of Public Road In. 
quiries of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, for the better- 
ment of the public highways of the 
country, and that we believe that 
this office should be enlarged into a 
bureau of the Department of Agri- 
culture with sufficient appropriation 
at its disposal to extend its work, 
and that we especially urge the 
Senators and Representatives of 
North Carolina in Congress to vote 
for the appropriation for this office 
asked for this year by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

“2. That we believe that it is just 
as important that the National Gov- 
ernment assistin the improvement 
of the common highways and post 
roads of the country as it is for it to 
care for the rivers and harbors; and 
we therefore favor Federal appro- 
priations for highway construction 
—such appriations to be distributed 


Ashe- 









mong the States and to be expended 


only where there is a State appro- 
priation equal to the amount appor- 
tioned by the General Government. 
“3. That this convention hereby 
heartily endorse the the work of the 
National Good Roads Association in 
organizing, and commend its plan of 
organization of branch Associations 
in each State, Territory and county 
for thorough co-operative action un- 
der a systematized plan. 
‘‘4, That we favor and advocate 
the enactment of legislation provid- 
ing for the office of Highway Com- 
missioner of North Carolina, und the 
annual appropriation of sufficient 
funds to enable that office to give 
proper supervision to road improve- 
ments in the State. 
‘5. That this Convention recom- 
mends that the General Assembly of 
North Carolina make provision for 
giving instruction in road building 
at both the State University and the 
Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege. 
“6, That this Convention urges a 
more extended use of convict labor 
in road building in North Carolina, 
and respectfully asks the General 
Assembly of this State to adopt a 
system, which will provide for the 
employment of all its able-bodied 
male convicts either in actual work 
on the public roads or in the prepa- 
ration of materials therefor.’’ 





The action ot the Republican cau. 
cus seems to mean certain death for 
the Crumpacker bill. Its adoption 
would mean the loss of three Con- 
gressmen to North Carolina—mak- 
ing our representation in the next 
House seven instead of ten. 


PASSAGE OF THE ANTI-OLEOMARGARINE 
BILL. 


We learn with much pleasure that 
the anti-oleomargarine bill passed 
the House last week by the decisive 
vote of 162 to 118. But out friend, 
the Raleigh Post, surprises us by 
speaking of the matter in this wise: 

“The oleomargarine bill—which if 
it should become a law will be seri. 
ously hurtful to the farmers of the 
South, passed the House by a good 
majority.”’ 

As a matter of fact, the bill would 
greatly benefit the farmers of the 
South—and, if we are not mistaken, 
the Post itself expressed that opin- 
ion after a study of the matter two 
years ago. We wish tne editor of 
the Post would go out to the A. and 
M. Coilege some day and see the 
good work of the two or three score 
young men and one young lady, who 
are taking the splendid dairying 
course at the institution, and are 
going out into different sections of 
North Carolina to begin the develop 
ment of commercial dairying to 
which our State is so admirably 
adapted—an industry that means 
millions annually to Northern agri- 
culture and would mean millions to 
North Carolina, if properly devel. 
oped. Dr. Burkett argues, as Prof. 
Frank E. Emery also insisted, that 
in North Carolina no phase of farm 
work offers better opportunities to 
young men than dairying, just as 
Secretary of Agriculture Wilson, we 
believe, asserts, and as Commissioner 
Patterson believes. 

More than that, the people them- 
selves see it, as is attested by Dr. 
Burkett’s dairy class, representing 
three generations and both sexes. If 
we oan only keep oleo. from masquer- 
ading under false colors—and that is 
all this anti-oleomargarine bill pro- 
poses: no tax on oleo. sold for what 
itis and in its natural color, a tax 
only on that colored to deceive, to 
imitate butter—if we can only keep 
this fraud out of sheep’s clothing, 
e say, the dairying and cheese- 
making industries of North Carolina 
will prosper wonderfully, and add 
much wealth to our State. 

Nor wil) this anti-oleomargarine 
bill decrease the price of cotton seed. 
Less than five per cent. of the com- 
position of oleomargarine is cotton 
seed oil; we believe that a greater 
proportion ‘of cotton seed products 
are now used in dairy herds in the 
production of a pound of butter 
than is used in the oleo. factories to 
produce a pound of that stuff. 

Let us push forward dairying in 
North Carolina All honor to our 
far-sighted Representatives, Pou, 
Kluttz, Moody and Blackburn, who 
voted for the bill to put oleo on its 
own merits! May our two Senators 
follow their example ! 





——i>e)—————— 


It will be a month or more before 
we can fill further orders for copies 
of Bailey’s ‘‘Principles of Agricul- 
ture’’ or Voorhees’ Fertilizers.’’ 
The edition has been exhausted, but 
the publishers are now printing a 
fresh supply, which will soon be 
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FOR THE IMPROVEMENT oF COUNTRY 
SCHOOLS. 


——. 


Another meeting, hardly less Note 
worthy than the Good Roads Oce. 
grees, was held in Raleigh last week 
It was a conference of the most 
prominent educators of our State 
representing nearly all our bes. 
known schools, as is shown by the 
list of names appended to the ad: 
dress with which we conclude this 
article. The meeting was largely 
attended, and characterized by the 
same spirit of determination that 
marks the appeal that was issued 
We. believe that the organization of 
this ‘‘Central Campaign Committeg 
for the Promotion of Public Educa. 
tion in North Carolina’’ ig to doa 
great work for our State. A fund of 
$4,000 to defray its expenses hag 
been secured. Its executive commit. 
tee consists of Gov. Aycock, Gen, 
Toon and Dr. McIver. The interes; 
felt by press and pulpit in the Cause 
of public education is to be guided 
systematically, in the hope of secur. 
ing practical results. 

Our space being limited this week, 
we shall not say more at this time. 
The address speaks for itself, and ig 
as follows: 

A RINGING ADDRESS‘ON COMMON sCROOL 
PROBLEMS, 

Profoundly convinced of the pro- 
phetic wiedom of the declaration of 
the fathers, made at Halifaxin 1776, 
that ‘Religion, morality, and knowl. 
edge being necessary to good govern. 
ment, schools and the means of edn. 
cation shall forever be encouraged ;” 
and cognizant of the full meaning of 
that recent constitutional enactment 
which debars from the privilege of 
the suffrage, after 1908, all persons 
who cannot read and write; and re. 
lying on the patriotism and foresight 
of North Carolinians to deal with a 
great question which vitally con. 
cerns the material and social wel- 
fare of themselves and their poster. 
ity, we, in aneducational conference 
assembled in the city of Raleigh, 
this February 13, 1902, are moved to 
make the following declaration of 
educational, facts and principles: 

1. To-day, more fully than at any 
other time in our past history, do 
North Carolinians recognize the 
overshadowing necessity of universal 
education in the solution of those 
problems which a free government 
must solve in perpetuating its ex- 
istence. 

2. No free government has ever 
found any adequate means of uni- 
versal education, except free public 
schools, open to all,supported by the 
taxes of all its citizens, where every 
child regardless of condition in life 
or circumstances of fortune, may 
receive that opportunity for training 
into social service which the consti- 
tutions of this and other great States 
and the age demand. 

3. We realize that our State has 
reached the constitutional limit of 
taxation for the rural schools, that 
she has made extra appropriations to 
lengthen the térm of these schools 
to 80 days in the year. We realize, 
too, that the four months’ term now 
provided is inadequate, for the rea- 
son that more than 14,000,000 chil- 
dren of school age in the United 
States outside of North Carolina are 
now provided an average of 145 days 
of school out of every 365; that the 
teachers of these children are paid 
an average salary of $48 per month ; 
while the teachers of the children of 
North Carolina are paid hardly $25 
per month, thus securing for all the 
children of our sister States more 
efficient training for the duties of 
life. And we further realize that 
for every man, woman and child of 
its population, the country af large 
is spending $2 83 for the education of 
its children, while North Carolina is 
spending barely 67 cents; that the 
country at large is spending on an 
average of $20 29 for every pupil en- 
rolled in its public schools, while 
North Carolina is spending only %3 
or $4, the smallest amount expended 
by any State in the Union; that the 
average amount spent for the educa- 
tion of every child of school age in 
the United States is approximately 
$9.50, while North Carolina is spend. 


‘ing $1.78. 


These facts should cause our pride 
and our patriotism, and lead us to 
inquire whether the future will hold 
this generation responsible for the 
perpetuation of conditions that have 
resulted in the multiplicity of smal! 
school c'stricts, inferior school 
houses, poorly paid teachers, and 
necessarily poor teaching ; that have 
resulted in 20 white illiterates out of 
every 100 white population over 10 
years of age, in generally poor ard 
poorly paid supervision of the ex- 
penditure of our meagre school funds 





ready. 


and of the teaching done in our 
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w oole; and. finally, in that edu- 
matonal indifference which is the 


ghief cause of the small ee 
daily attendance of 36.6 pupils out o 
avery 100 Yh in our present 
i hools. 
= we the future will hold us 
responsible for the perpetuation of 
these unfavorable conditions, and, 
therefore, We conceive it to be the 
triotic, moral, and religious duty 
of this generation of North Caro- 
linian® to set about in earnest to find 
the means by which all our children 
can receive that education which 
will give them equal opportunities 
with the children of other sections 
of our common country. 

4, Viewing our educational prob- 
lems and conditions in the light of 
educational history and experience, 
we declare it to be our firm conviction 
that the next step forward for North 
Carolina in education is to provide 
more money for her country public 
achools, making possible the consoli 
dation of small school districts, the 
professional teacher, and skilled 
supervision of the expenditure of all 
school funds and of the teaching 
done in the schools. 

The history of the adoption of the 
principle of local self help by our 35 
graded school towns and cities must 
surely be an inspiration and an ex- 
ample to every village and rural 
community in NorthCarolina. Those 
towns and cities have adopted the 
only means at hand for the adequate 
education of their children. In ad- 
opting this principle, local taxation, 
they secured: first, adequate school 
funds; second, competent supervis- 
ion; third, skilled teachers. Lack- 
ing any one of this educational trin- 
ity no community has ever yet suc- 
ceeded in establishing the means of 
complete education for its children. 

These 35 towns and cities within 
our borders have followed the lead 
of other sections of the United States 
in adopting first the means of educa- 
tion, local taxation. The fact that 
69 per cent. of the total school fund 
of this Union is now raised by local 
taxes, while North Carolina raises 
only 14 per cent.of her funds by that 
means, and lags behind all her sister 
States in every phase of public edu- 
cation, has both its lesson and its 
warning. 

5. Remembering that in the last 
yeat nearly 30 communities in North 
Carolina, some of them distinctly 
rural, bave adopted the principle of 
local taxation for schools, we think 
this time most auspicious to urge a 
general movement of all our educa 
tional forcesin that direction, and, 
therefore, we appeal to all patriotic 
North Carolinians, men and women 
who love their State, and especially 
that part of their State which is 
worth more than all its timber, 
lands, mines, and manufacturing 
plants, to band themeelves together 
under the leadership of our ‘‘Educa- 
tional Governor’’ and the State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, 
aided by the Southern Education 
Board, to carry forward the work of 
local taxation and better schools, to 
the end that every child within our 
borders may have the opportunity 
to fit himself for the duties of citizen 
ship and social service. 

And, finally, heartily believing in 
the Christlikeness of this work of 
bringing universal education to all 
the children of North Carolina, we 
confidently rely on the full co-opera 
tion of all the churches of the State, 
whose work is so near the hearts of 
all the people, and, therefore appeal 
to the pulpit to inculcate the supreme 

duty of universal education. 

Signed: C. B. Aycock, Governor 
of North Carolina ; T. F. Toon, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion; C. D. Moltver, State Normal 
College; F. P.’ Venable, State Uni- 
Versity; Geo. T. Winston, A. & M. 
College; C. E Taylor, Wake Forest 
College; Edwin Mims, Trinity Col 
lege; H. L Smith, Davidson Col- 
lege; (©. H Mebane, Catawba Col 
lege; L. L. Hobbs, Guilford College ; 
Lee (rawford, Rutherford C ‘llege ; 
C.G Vardell, Red Springs Seminary ; 

O. Atkins, Elon College; Robt 

Bingham, Asheville; J. A. Holt, 
Oxk Ridge; E P Moses, Raleigh ; R. 
T. Vann, B:ptist Female Univer- 


sity; T. Bratton, St Mary’s School; 
M.C.S. Noble, University of North 
Carolina; D. H. Hill, A. & M. Col 
lege; Alex Graham, Charlotte; 5. P 
san um, Wileon; J. A. Butler, 
State 


ville; R J. Tighe, Asheville ; 
D. Matt Thompson, Statesville ; Hugh 
Mors n, Raleigh; J. I. Foust, State 
Normal: T R Foust, Goldsboro; J 
'. Joyner, state Normal; F.* W 
Cartis, Burlington; J. B. Carlisle, 
ake Forest; H. J. Stockard, Peace 

Institute ; E C. Burns, Monroe; J 
4 Kesler, Baptist Female Univer- 
ety; C. L. Coon, Salisbury ; E. McK. 
Hood win, Morganton ; Harry Howell, 
ashington; J E. Ray, Raleigh ; W. 

ong, Alamance county; F. P 


Obgood, Oxford; John Duckett, 
eigh. 





State News. 


FROM CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 








‘ems of Interest Gleaned From our Corres- 
pondents and Exchanges in all) 
Parts of the State. 

Alexander county will have one 
free rural mail delivery route to start 
up March 1st. 

Roman Catholics have now begun 
the work of building chapels ten 
miles apart all over Wake county. 

Hon. H. A. Herbert, Cleveland’s 
Seoretary of the Navy, will deliver 
an address at the University com- 
mencement. 

Greensboro Telegram : By actual 
count High Point now has 45 fao- 
tories, including the two in the 
course of erection. 

Rutherford B. Hayes, son of for- 
mer President Hayes, has donated a 
hundred volumes of choice books to 
the county schools of Buncombe. 


Judson C. Honeycutt, of North 
Carolina, has been sentenced to a 
year in the penitentiary at hard 
labor for desertion from the army. 

Smithfield Herald: A few days 
days ago one lot of 1,225 pounds of 
tobacco was sold for over $400, 
averaging about 34 cents per pound. 

Representative W. W. Kitchin has 
secured the promise of nine new free 
rural delivery routes in his district 
on the first of March, three of them 
being in Durham county. 


The case of Long, versus the 
Southern Railway, has ‘been com- 
promised, Mr. Long receiving $7,500. 
He sued for $50,000, on account of 
the killing of his son, which occur. 
red at the University Station some 
time ago 

Littleton Reporter: The shuttle 
block factory opens a purse to those 
who own dogwood and persimmon, 
which will enable them to gather in 
during the next few months ready 
cash to assist in passing over the 
difficulties brought about by the 
unfavorable seasons of last year. 


It is said that the queerest name 
in Mecklenburg county is ‘‘Many 
Citizens Carter,’’a son of Mr. John 
Carter. The father says the mother 
saw the name “Many Citizens’’ 
signed to a newspaper article and 
she then and there decided to name 
her son Many Citizens Carter.— 
Charity and Children. 

Columbia College has conferred 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
upon Mr. Charles Les Raper, of the 
chair of Economics of the Univer- 
sity of Novth Garolina. Dr. Raper 
is one of the ablest of the young 
North Carolina scholars, and has 
won his degree as a student of 
economic problems.—News and Ob- 
server : 

Sanford Express: Mormon Elders 
were, until about two years ago very 
active in this section, but we have 
heard nothing from them of late. A 
few years ago they organized a 
church near Cameron with some 
twenty five or thirty members, also 
one near Jones’ Chapel, but it seems 
that these organizations have dis- 
banded and renounced Mormonism. 

Anniversary exercises at Wake 
Forest, Friday, 14th, were largely 
attended. The following question 
was debated: ‘‘Resolved, that labor 
organizations in America and Eng 
land have been more beneficial than 
injurious.”’ The affirmative was 
maintained by Messrs. Delos W. Sor- 
rell and James Royall, and the nega- 
tive by Messrs. Charles M. Beach 


and Oscar P. Dickinson. The nega- 
tive won. 
Washington Cor. Post: Judge 


Frank I. Osborne, who is here, will 
enter the Senatorial contest. He 
said to-day that he would be a candi- 
date and he prefers the primary 
plan for the nomination of Senator. 
He is cognizant of the fact that the 
primary has its objectionable fea 
tures, but he believes it the best 
method of obtaining the choice of 
the people for Senator Pritchard’s 
successor. 

Asheville Sgecial to Charlotte Ob 
server, 12th: This morning at 7 
o'clock J. H. Salisbury, one of the 
best known conductors on the South- 
ern between Salisbury and Knoxville, 
was shot and seriously wounded by 
Press Dillion, a colored waiter at the 
Glen Rock Hotel, where Salisbury 
was breakfasting. Salisbury had 
slapped Dillon a few minutes before 
going to breakfast because the latter 
had taken the seat of an old gentile- 
man and was slow about giving it up. 

Charlotte Observer: The end of 
the Stanly and Wilkes bond cases 
is perhaps not yet. The counties 
have the right of appeal from the 
adverse decision of the United States 





Cironit Court of Appeals at Rich- 
mond to the Supreme Conrt of the 
United States and the reasonable 
supposition is that they will exercise 
it. If may take somewhat the course 
of the James-Howard case, from 
Rowan, in which case has been 
established the fact that there are 
endless chains in other things than 
cherry tree transactions. 

Raleigh Cor. Charlotte Observer : 
It is deciced by the auditorium 
stockholders to build. A site id 
ordered to be purchased by March 
1. It is the idea to havea building 
with 100 feet front and 84 feet of 
depth, to seat 3,000; to be one story 
in height, of brick and galvanized 
iron. The cost of the site is esti- 
mated at $4,000 and of the building 
at $7,200. There is $6,600 in hand 
and $3,000 more pledged. The build 
ing will be for use solely as an audi- 
torium and not 48 a theatre. 

Col. Olds: A very interesting 
pamphlet is in course of preparation 
here, giving information secured for 
the first time regarding the private 
colleges and schools in this State. it 
will say there are 18 well defined 
denominational colleges, and that in 
all these there are 2,700 students. 
There are 325 private schools, in- 
cluding high schools and in attend- 
ance on these there areat least 20,000 
pupils during the year. The teach- 
ers in 250 of these teach public 
schools as long as the money lasts 
and then supplement these with 
what are termed ‘‘pay schools.”’ 


Charlotte Observer: District At- 
torney Holton did well to reject the 
proposition made to him in Washing- 
ton yesterday by the attorneys for 
the Amos Owen Cherry Tree Com- 
pany, that if theindictments against 
them were dismissed they would 
turn over for distribution among 
their victims $30,000. This cffer 
was made through attorneys who 
would naturally have much influence 
with Mr. Holton, and it isa pleasure 
to see thathe had the backbone to 
refuse to consider. Thereare things 
in this world which money cannot 
atone for, and the crime of these 
cherry tree fakirs is one of them. 


Durham Cor. Charlotte Observer : 
W. T. Oaks, of Wake county, has 
entered suit against Register of 
Deeds Suitt, of this county, to re- 
cover $200. On November 6th, last, 
license was issued for the marriage 
of Thomas F. Bradshaw and Miss 
Mary Elizabeth Oakes, daughter of 
W.T. Oaks, of Wake county. The 
age of the young lady was given at 
18 and the young man said he was 
21. Shortly after the license was 
issued the two were made husband 
and wife by Squire W. A. Avent, in 
East Durham. It was a runaway 
affair and the father of the young 
lady, who now asks for damages, 
says that she was under 18. 

Greensboro Record: A man who 
purchased some of it last evening 
took a sample ot shipstuff to police 
headquarters to be examined. In 
appearance it looks like finely ground 
saw dust. A match was applied to 
it and it smelled exactly like corn 
cobs when burning. It is the opin- 
ion of those who made only an ex 
amination with the naked eye that 
it is composed of corn stalks, cobs 
and saw dust ground together, with 
perhaps a few grains of oats to the 
bushel. It was purchased from a 
groceryman in Greensboro, and will 
be chemically analyzed. Not long 
ago G. Will Armfield had a horse to 
die after eating stuff like this, and 
he is satisfied this is what killed 
him. 





BIG MONEY FOR A NORTH CAROLINA 
NEGRO SCHOOL. 





A Brooklys Woman Wil's an Fdgecombe 
County I:stitution the Bulk of a Large 
Estate. 

New York, Feb. 11.—Mres. Elma 
Brewster Brick, who died at the age 
of 80 in her home in Brooklyn, 
February 3rd, bequeaths in her will, 
which was filed to-day, a great por- 
tion of her estate, which is said to 
be worth nearly $1,000,000, to chari- 
ties in which she has been interested 
for 50 years. 

To the St. Joseph Brick Agricul 


in Edgecombe county, N. C., the 
bulk of her property goes. The 
American Missionary Association is 
to take charge of this bequest, the 
exact value of which could not be 
learned to-day. This school 
been one of Mrs. Brick’s particular 
cares. It was named in memory of 
her husband, who died a generation 
ago, and is for the education of 
negro boys and girls. 





The President’s decision in the 
Schley appeal will be made public 
within a few days. 





The Progressive Farmer, February 11, 1902. 
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General News. 


WHAT THE DISPATCHES TELL. 
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The Facts Boiled Down and Presented in 
Convenient Form for Busy 
Readers. 


The President did not go to Charles. 
ton, being kept away by the illness 
of his son, who is now, however, out 
of danger. 

Governor McBride of Washington 
State has made a new movement in 
his war on the railway lobby. He 
has announced his intention to dis. 
miss any State employe who accepts 
& pass Over a railroad. He declares 
he will crush out the lobby. 

A bronze medallion memorial of 
of the late John Ruskin was unveiled 
in Westminster Abbey last week by 
Mrs. Arthur Severn, Ruskin’s cous. 
in, in the presence of a distinguished 
gathering. The memorial is in the 
poet’s corner, above the Sir Walter 
Scott memorial and beside the Oliver 
Goldsmith medallion. 


A favorable report has been au- 
thorized by the Senate Committe on 
Pensions on Mr. Pritchard’s joint 
resolution construing the pension 
law of 1890. The resolution is in- 
tended to give a pensionable status 
to those who served in the Confed- 
erate army and subsequently joined 
the United States army who are 
now denied the benefits of that 
act on the ground that they gave 
aid to the rebellion. 


Tne Director of the Census recently 
made a statement in regard to the 
increase of population of places of 
less than 4,000 inhabitants, east and 
west of the Mississippi river, show- 
ing that east of the Mississippi river 
such towns had grown more rapidly 
in the last ten years than during the 
years 1880 to 1890. A study of the 
population changes shows that the 
regions which in the previous decade 
lost population are now regaining it. 

The President has approved, with 
one notabls exception, all the recom 
mendations made by the army brevet 
board of which General MacArthur 
was president. The exception noted 
is the case of Theodore Rocsevelt 
who was awarded the brevets of colo- 
nel and brigadier general for distin 
guished services at San Juan, Santi. 
ago. The nominations will be sent 
to the Senate this week but the list 
will not contain the name of the 
President. 


A steamship that has just arrived 
in New York broke the record for 
having the longest communication 
with the land by means of the Mar- 
coni wireless telegraphy. On Satur- 
day, the lst of February, the steam- 
ship was at 12:15 p. m., a few miles 
off the Lizard. Messages were then 
exchanged and the telegrapbing was 
kept up until midnight of the fol- 
lowing day. The last message was 
sent when the Philadelphia was 150 
miles from the land. This is the 
longest distance in which wireless 
communication has ever been estab- 
lished between vessels and the shore. 


We clip this brief report of the 
Paterson fire from an exchange: A 
conflagration exceeding the blaze 
which recently wiped out a large 
part of Waterbury, Ct., swept Pat. 
terson, N.J., Sunday. It destroyed 
25 entire blocks in the business cen- 
ter at a loss placed at $8,000,000 by 
early estimates. Doubtless final es- 
timates will cut this down consid. 
erably. A gale fanned the flames 
into irresistible fury. Eight 
city building, five churches, +*ix 
banks, five club houses, seven office 
buildings, one theatre, two newspa 
pers, nearly 30 stores and as many 
dwellings were destroyed Many 
persons were injured, but there ap 
pears to have been small loss of 
life. 


The Youth’s Companion gives the 
following information of interest in 
connection with our treaty with 
Denmark purchasing the Danish 
West Indies: ‘‘The treaty transfers 
to the United States absolute sover- 
ereignty over the islands of St. Croix 
or Santa Cruz, St. John and St. 
Thomas. The three islands havea 





tural Industrial and Normal School, | 


bus | 


combined area of 127+quare miles 
|}and a population of 32,000. They lie 
|not far from Porto Rico, and com- 
| mami one of the main entrances to 
|the/Caribbean. A treaty for their 
| purchase was negotiated more than 
30 years ago, but was rejected by 
|the Senate. Should the sale be now 
completed, the easternmost point of 
the territory of the United willbe 
the eastern tip of St. Croix, 64° 34” 
west of Greenwich, and the western. 
most the western extremity of the 
island of Balabac in the Philippines, 
117° 3- east of Greenwich, about 12,- 
000 miles distaxt.”’ 
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WHAT CONGRESS IS DOING. 





Our Washiugton Correspondent Gives a Sum- 
mary of Last Week’s Work. 
Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
The events at the Capitol this 
week might almost be summed up 
in two words, Philippines and butter. 
The Senate has devoted almost its 
entire time to the consideration of 
the Philippine question—that is to 
say, the Demooratic side has devoted 
the time while the Republican Sen 
ators have smoked in the cloak 
rooms and committee rooms. A bril- 
liant debate between Senators Hoar 
and Platt of Connecticut marked 
the proceedings on Tuesday and 
filled the chairs in the chamber. 
There were no new ideas advanced 
by either Senator, but their oratory 
was brilliant and eloquent and proved 
a welcome relief from the monotony 
which had marked the previous ses- 
sions. 

The House has thought of little 
but butter and oleomargarine all 
of the week, and, although the 
chamber was not divided upon strict 
party lines, the preponderance of the 
opposition to the Henry bill was on 
the Democratic side. On Tuesday 
and Wednesday the bill was consid- 
ered under the five-minute rule and 
the debate was highly entertaining 
if not instructive. The Democrats 
approached very close to filibuster- 
ing in their attempts to amend the 
bill so as to render its defeat inevita- 
ble and quick and sparkling repar 
tee was indulged in by both sides of 
the House. On Wednesday the bill 
was carried, having been amended 
to include provision for the inspec- 
tion and branding of renovated but- 
ter. 

The introduction in the House by 
Representative Newlands of Nevada 
of a resolution which invites Cuba 
to become annexed to the United 
States has been the occasion of much 
gossip and speculation in the lobbies 
and committees rooms and there seem 
to be a good many Repregentatives 
who are desirous of seeing the 
island an integral part of the United 
States although it is doubtfulif the 
present House would be willing to 
take the action on a Democratic 
initiative. It is held at the other 
end of the Capital, however, that 
the Platt Amendment perpetually 
bars the way to annexation and that 
all talk in that direction is idle spec- 
ulation. 

It is difficult to predict to what 
the House will turn its attention 
with the oleomargarine bill out of 
the way. There is a desire on the 
part of the Republican lesders to de- 
lay action on the Cuban reciprocity 
question for the immediate present 
and, in fact, until some measure can 
be arrived at which will not be ob. 
noxious to the representatives from 
Michigan and California. The Demo- 
crats are trying to force the issue 
with a view to embarras-ing the op- 
position. G. G. HILL. 

Washington, Feb. 14. 





A BLOW TO SPOILSMBN. 


Places of Country Postmasters to Be Made 
More Secure. 

WasHInaTon, Feb. 15 —Through 
Mr. John.L. Bristow, Fourth Assis- 
tant Postmaster General, the Post- 
master General has announced what 
is intended to be a gradual, but nev- 
ertheless a decided, change of policy 
as to fourth class postmasters. In 
the future, so far as the department 
can effect such a change without op. 
posing every body in Congress fourth. 
class postmasters are not to be re- 
moved from office excpt for ineffi 
ciency or misconduct. Those posi- 
tions are no longer to be regarded as 
political prizes to be awarded every 
four years. 

Postmaster General Payne ex- 
plained this policy to Mr. Bristow 
several days ago, stating at the time 
that no intention existed to make a 
hard and fast rule. It was recog: 
nized that many Representatives 
and Senators had already pledged 
certain postoffice appointments in 
their districts, and that any fixed 
rule must work to the great disad- 
vantage of such Congressmen. Those 
pledges were accordingly to be ob. 
served and fourth-class appointments 
were to be made in accordance with 
the old custom whenever such agree- 
ments existed. But Mr. Bristow was 
to make it plain to all his Congres 
sional callers that the attitude of 
the department is against the old 
political method, and that hereafter 
fourth.class postmasters who serve 
satisfactorily can expect to hold office 
without regard to the old four-year 
service rule. 

This attitude is supposedly in ac. 





cord with the President’s views. 
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MISS STONE TO BE RELEASED. 


CONSTANTINOPLE, Feb. 14.—4:15 
p. m.—The ransom of Miss Ellen 
Stone and her companion, Mme. 
Tsilka, has been paid The limit of 
time allowed for the releaze of thecap- 
tives has not yet expired, bat their 
delivery is expected hourly. 





COST OF THE NAVY. 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 12—The See 
retary of the Navy has sent to Con. 
gress a statement showing the cost 
of the vessels uf the modern navy 
of the United States to hava been 
$99,803,328, and $7,343,235 additional 
has been expended for repairs. The 
total number of vessels included in 
the list is 76, which does not include 
those under construction. The de- 
tailed figures for the battleships Illi. 
nois, Wisconsin, Alabama, Kentucky 
and Kearaage are not given. Of the 
others the Oregon heads the list for 
greatest cost—$6,575,032. 





LAW TO PROTECT THE PRESIDERT. 
The Senate Committee on Judi- 
ciary has completed the bill ‘‘for the 
protection of the President of the 
United States,’’ and has authorized 
Chairman Hoar to reportit. — 
The bill provides that any person 
who shall wilfully kill or cause the 
death of the President or any one in 
line of succession to the Presidency, 
or who, within the limits of the ju. 
risdiction of the United States, shall 
cause the death of the sovereign or 


try, shall be punished with @eath. 
Instigation, advice, counsel or con- 
spiracy to kill such officials 1s ta be 
punished by not exceeding twenty 
years, imprisonment, and a person 
aiding in the escape from punish. 
ment or any one guilty under this 
act is to be punished as if a prinoi- 
pal.— Washington Dispatch. 





THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND 
LABOR. 





Creation of a New Cabinet Office That is to 
Wield Considerable Power—Separate La- 
bor Department Wanted. 

Senator Nelson’s bill to create a 
Department of Commerce has passed 
the Senate, but not in its origina) 
form, nor even in the form described 
in our columns last week. The 
Patent Office and the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey are no longer in- 
cluded in the new department. The 
Census Bureau, however, has been re- 
stored, and the department has been 
made almost distinctively a 
ment of Statistics. The only bureaus 
not statistical included within it 
relate to shipping, such as the Life- 
Saving Service, the Lighthouse 
Board, the Marine Hospital Service, 
eto. Apart from the Census, the 
most important statistioal bureau is 
that of Labor. Before the act was 
voted upon one of the Demooratic 
Senators who had favored the crea. 


with a Cabinet representative moved 
that the name of the department be 
changed from the Department of 
Commerce to the Department of 
Commerce and Labor. This amend- 
ment was promptly accepted by 
Senator Nelson, and the bill was 
soon after passed in this amended 
form. The change thus made was 
designed to give satisfaction to the 
representatives of organized labor, 
but it is doubtfulif the concession 
will prove satisfactory to them. 
rheir object in demanding a Depart. 
ment of Labor was that they might 
have a representative in the Cali 
net who would present. the interests 
and the sentiments of the wage earn- 
ers with the same zeal that the Seo- 
retary of Agriculture presents the 
interests and sentiments of agricul. 
turists. They claim that most of 
the present Cabinet positions are 
naturally filled by reprentatives of 
commercial classes, who will have 
still another representative through 
the Department of Commerce, and 
they now fear that the consolidation 
of the Department of Labor with 
that of Commerce will mean that 
labor interests will be subordinate 
inthe naming of the Secretary and 
in the character of his report The 
other criticism made upon the new 
department is that it does not con- 
tain the Inter-State Commerce Com- 
mission, though this Commission 
deals with commercial questions 
affecting public policy more directly 
than any other branch of the Gov. 
ernment service which has now a 
Cabinet representative. But whether 
the Inter-State Commission is to de- 
velop into an administrative or a 
judicial department of the Govern. 
ment cannot perhaps now be deter. 





mined —New York Ontlook. 
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ELEGY IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD.* 
BY THOMAS GRAY 


The curfew tolls the knell of parting 
dav; 

The lowing herd winds slowly o'er 
the lea; 

The plonghman homeward plods his 
weary way, 

And lesves the world to darkness 
and to me. 


Now fades the glimmering landscape 
on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn atillness 
holds, 
Save where the beetle wheels his 
droning flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the dis- 
tant folds: 


Save that from yonder ivy-mantled 
tower, 
The moping owl does to the moon 
complain 
Of such as, wandering near her se 
cret bower, 
Molest her ancient, solitary reign. 


Beneath those rugged elms, that yew- 
tree's shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a 
mouldering heap, 
Each in his narrow cell forever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the ham- 
let sleep. 


The breezy call of incense-breath- 
ing morn 
The swallow twittering from the 
straw built shed, 
The cock’s shrill clarion, or the echo- 
ing horn, 
No more shall rouse them from 
their lowly bed. 


For them no more the blazing hearth 
shall burn, 
Or busy housewife ply her evening 
care; 
No children run to lisp their sire’s 
return, 
Or climb his knees the envied kiss 
to share. 


Oft did the harvest to their sickle 
yield, 
Their turrow oft the subborn 
glebe has broke; 
How jccund did they drive their 
team a-field ! 
How bowed the woods beneath 
their sturdy stroke! 


Let not ambition mock their useful 


toil, 
Their homely joys, and destiny 
obscure ; 
Nor grandeur hear with a disdainful 
smile 
The short and simple annals of the |' 
poor. 
The beast of heraldry, the pomp of 
power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth 
e’er gave, 


Await alike th’ inevitable hour— 
The paths of glory lead but to the 
grave. 


Nor you, ye proud! impute to these 
the fault, 
If memory o'er their tomb no tro. 
phies raise, 
Where, through the long-drawn aisle 
and fretted vault, 
The pealing anthem swells the note 
of praise. 


Can storied urn or animated bust, 
Back to its mansion call the fleet- 
ing breath? 
Can nooer’s voice provoke the silent 
ust, f 
Or flattery soothe the dull, cold 
ear of death? . 


sing, PC a this neglected spot is 
ai 
Some heart once pregnant with 
celestial fire ; 
Hands that therod of Empire might 
have swayed, 
Or waked to eostaoy the living lyre ; 


But knowledge to their eyes her 
ample page 


The struggling pangs of conscious 
truth to hide, 

To quench the blushes of ingenious 
shame, 

Or heap the shrine of luxury and 
pride 

With incense kindled at the Muse’s 
flame. 


Far from the madding crowd's igno- 
ble strife, 

Their sober wishes never learned 
to stray ; 

Along the cool, sequestered vale of 
life, 

They kept the noiseless tenor of 
their way. 


Yet even these bones from insult to 
protect, 

Some frail memorial still erected 
nigh 

With uncouth rhymes and shapeless 
sculpture decked, 

Implores the passing tribute of a 
sigh. 


Their names, their years, spelt by 
the unlettered Muse, 
The pluce of fame and elegy sup- 


ply ; 
And many a holy text around she 
strews, 
That teach the rustic moralist to 
/ die. 


For who, to dumb forgetfulneazs a 


prey, 

This pleasing, anxious being e'er 
resigned, 

Left the warm precincts of the cheer. 
ful day, 

Nor cast one longing, lingering 
look behind? 


On some fond breast the parting soul 
relies, 

Some pious drops the closing eye 
requires ; 

E’en from the tomb the voice of Na- 
ture cries, 

E’en in our ashes live their wonted 
fires. 


For thee, who, mindful of the un- 
honored dead, 
Dost in these lines their artless 
tale relate ; 
If chance, by lonely contemplation 
led, 
Some kindred spirit shall inquire 
thy fate— 


Haply some hoary-headed swain 
may say: 
‘‘Oft have we seen him at the peep 
of dawn, 
Brushing with hasty steps the dew 
away, 
To meet the sun upon the upland 
lawn. 


‘There at the foot of yonder nodding 
beech, 
That wreathes its old, fantastic 
roots so high, 
His listless length at noontide would 
he stretch, 
And pore upon the brook that bab 
bles by. 


‘‘Hard by yon wood, now smiling as 
in scorn, 

Muttering his wayward fancies, he 
would rove; 

Now dropping, woeful, wan, like one 
forlorn, 

Or crazed with oare, or crossed in 
hopeless love. 


‘‘One morn I missed him on the ’ous- 
tomed hill, 

Along the heath, and near his fa 
vorite tree ; 

Anotiee come nor yet beside the 
rill, 

Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood 
was he; 


“The next, with dirges due, in sad 
array, 
Slow through the church-way path 
‘we saw him borne :— 
Approach and read (for thou canst 
read) the lay 
Graved on the stones beneath yon 





+] 
Rich with the spoils of time, did 
ne'er unroll; 
Chill penury repressed their noble 
rage, 
And frvzo the genial current of the 
soul, 


Full many a gem of purest ray se. 


rene 
The dark, unfathomed caves of 
ocean bear ; 
Full many a flower is born to blush 
unseen, 
And weste its sweetness on the 
desert air. 


Some village Hampden, that, with 
dauntiess breast, 
The little tyrant of his fields with. 
stood ; 
Some mute, inglorious Milton here 
may rest; 
Some Cromwell, guiltless of his 
country’s blood. 


The applause of listening Senates to 

command, 

The threats of pain and ruin to 
despire, 

To scatter plenty o’er a smiling land, 

And read their history in a nation’s 

eyes, 


Their lot forbade ; nor circumscribed 
alone 
Their growing virtues, but their 
crimes confined ; 
Forbade to wade through slaughter 
to a throne, 

And shut the gates of mercy on 
mankind ; 





*This is No, 24 of our series of the World's 
it Poems, airanged ens lally for THE PRo- 
@RESSIVE FARMER by the editor. In this 
series selections from the following authors 
have already appeared: Burns, Februa: » 1901; 
Bryant, October, 1901; the Browoings, Novem- 
Bacembér, 16K raion She hallibi Brook 
q ; m 
Field, January, 1002. Oe ae ee 


aged thorn.’’ 


THE EPITAPH. 


Here rests his head upon the lap of 
earth— 
A youth to fortune and to fame 
unknown ; 
Fair Science frowned not on his hum. 
ble birth, 
And melancholy marked him for 
her own. 
Large was his bounty, and his soul 
sincere ; 
Heaven did a recompense as largely 
send ; 


He gave to misery all he had—a tear, 
He gained from Heaven (‘twas all 
he wished) a friend 
No further seek his merits to dis- 
close, 
Or, draw his frailties from their 
dread abode— 
(There they alike in trembling hope 
repose), 
The bosom of his Father and his 
God. 


oo oe 


MR. MOODY AND THE QUESTIONABLE 
BOOK. 

Some one asked the late Dwight 
L. Moody if he had read a certain 
book. He replied, ‘‘No, I believe 
there is poison in it; at least I have 
heard so on good authority.’’ The 
friend said, “But wouldn’t it be 
well for you to read it for yourself?”’ 
“No,’’ said Mr. Moody; “if I take 
poison in my stomach the doctor has 
to come with a stomach-pnmp to 
take it out. Why should I take poi. 
son in my mind? I might never be 








able to get it out.—Exchange. 


The Progressive Farmer, February 18, 1902. 











It is said in the wisest of books | 
that the glory of a young man is in| 
his strength, and every sight-think:. | 
ing person willagree. A young man | 
who isa weakling affords an abject 
spectacle; a young man that stands 
fourrequre to all the winds that | 
blow, solid and impregnable, isa bul. | 
wark to the Commonwealth. And 

the object cf this paper is to point 

out that jastas a tree strikes its roots 





deepest where the wind blows fierc- 
est, and as an animal has the thick 
est fur where the cold is keenest, | 
20 the strongest character is formed, | 
not in favorable, but in unfavorable | 
circumstances. 
THE VALUE OF STRUGGLE. | 
When life is easy for a man he is 
apt to come to little; when life is 
hard he has a good chance of grow- 
ingintoa hero. It is not the lotus. 
eater who makes history, although 
he may contribute astudy in poetry ; 
itis the Pilgrim Father who is the 
founder of a nation, although to 
sentimental people he may be an 
offence. It is the man who has to 
depend upon God and himself, with. 
out any bounties given, who has to 
fight against odds and make his hand 
keep his head, who has to start at 
the foot of the hill and climb step 
by step to the top,—it is that map 
who comes out in the battle of life. 
If any young fellow is complaining 
that all things are against him, then 
let him pluck up courage and make 
all things his servants, 

‘‘And on the neck of crowned fortune 

Proud”’ 


establish his kingdom; and let him 
be sure that in this manly struggle 
he is fellow soldier with the strong 
and braveand pure and and wise of 
every age. 
IMPORTANCE OF A SOUND BODY. 

One thing a young man must do 
if he wants to become a strong man 
is to make the most of himself physi- 
cally. Two opposite mistakes have 
been made about this matter of self- 
culture; one has been to despise 
the body, the other has been toignore 
the soul. He who does not cultivate 
his soul will end in becoming a mere 
animal; he who will not attend to his 
body is trying to become a ghost. 
What God intends and the world 
needs is all-round manhood. Neglect 
the body, and it will make you suffer ; 
abuse the body, and it will pull down 
your house of life about your ears. 
We often fail to localize weakness 
in character. We see a crack in the 
second floor and fancy there is some- 
thing wrong with the wall there, 
and proceed to patch it up; but the 
wrongness is at the foundation. If 
a drain has burst, and is soaking 
round that foundation, then the earth 
will sink, and in a little while there 
will not be a door swinging free upon 
its hinges, there will not be a room 
where the air is sweet. Our spiritual 
weaknesses are often in their origin 
physical, and the foul vapors 
which affect the soul spring from 
the lower path of an ill-kept body. 

WIRINESS, 
Be thankful if your manhood rests 











A YOUNG MAN’S GLORY. 


By REV. JOWN WATSON, D. D. (tan MacLaren), in Young People’s Weekly. 


name. And the man who first car- 
ried the Cross through the Roman 
world and planted it at last in the 
Capital, the most profound of theo- 
logians and the bravest of mission- 
ries, was all his public life an inva- 
lid anda martyr of incurable disease. 
EXERCISE FOR THE STRONG. 

If your body is strong and full of 
blood, see that you make it a ser- 
vant, as you would ride a mettle. 
some horse. Exercise it freely, lest 
it become your master and prove a 
curse rather than a ble:sing. The 
church and the gymnasium should 
stand side by ride, for the flesh has 
often been subdued, not by texts, 
but by dumb-bells, and the devil cast 
out, not at a prayer meeting, but on 
the cross-bars. Butif your body be 
weak, train it the more carefully, 
and use it the more wisely, and be en- 
couraged witb the thought that a 
lofty house may stand securely on 
a slender foundation if that founda. 
tion happens to be an iron gridler. 

Then a young fellow who wishes 
to deserve the names of man must 
make the most of himself practically, 
and I mean he must be prepared to 
carve his way and shape his career 
without privilege or favor. The 
strong man is willing to stand on his 
own merit and asks nothing of so- 
ciety but an opportunity. He does 
not want to creep up a back stair, 
but presents himself boldly at the 
front door. ‘‘Give me,’’ he cries, 
‘ta level chance with other men, and 
let the best man win.”’ 


PREPARING FOR LIFE WORK. 


Of courses we have all to be 
equipped at the beginning of life 
within the shelter of some harbor 
and made ready for the voyage. We 
ought, therefore, to be grateful for 
a good father, for a high-toned 
schoolmaster, for the spirit of a no- 
ble university, for the oversight and 
advice and correction of an able 
chief, either in our office or 
profession. They build the hull and 
rig the sails and store the vessel. 
Our vessel may also have to be 
tugged out to sea where there is 
wind to fill the sails and a free sea- 
board. We ought to be grateful to 
the friend who gives us a start in 
life by his name or by his counsel, 
and we ought never to forget that 
friend or his family after him. 
Those are advantages we all need; 
those are favors none need be 
ashamed to receive, because they do 
not reflect on anyone’s manhood. 


FIGHTING ONE 8 OWN BATTLES. 


But there comes a time when the 
vessel must begin her own voyage, 
and then every man worth the name 
will thank his friends tor all that 
they have done, and declare him- 
self ready to start on his own ac 
count. There isa small percentage 
of young men who would prefer to 
lie all their days in harbor, or to be 
towed the whole voyage, but if a 
ship cannot put her nose outside the 
bay she had better be broken up, 
and if she has to be towed from 
Liverpool to San Francisco then there 





on the solid rock of a wholesome 
constitution. But I wish to make a 


amerely delicate body, and to bid 
delicate men to be of good cheer. 
You have not wronged your body 
and you have no foul taintin your 
blood; the body God has given you 
is simply a slender instrument and 
limited in its power. You cannot 
play a first rate game, nor walk as 
farinaday as other men, and you 
do your work at a greater cost. 
But you also oan play the man, and 
I would whisper a certain adjective 
in yourear. If youare not robust, 
very likely you are wiry, which sug. 
gests tenacity, perseverance, endur 
ance and patience,—all grand quali. 
ties. 
CONQUERING IN SPITE OF A FRAIL BODY 
And history affords a list of men 
who through weakness were made 
strong and did royal work. Macau. 
lay has a brilliant passage where he 
describes how the armies of England 
were led by an ‘‘asthmatic skeleton”’ 
and the hosts of France by ‘a 
hunchbacked dwarf.’’ The Anglo- 
Saxon intellect had never a better 
representative than Lord Bacon, and 
he was a frail man; nor modern phi 
losophy a more original thinker than 
Spinoza, and he was all his life dying 
of consumption. Mr. J. R. Green, 


the most popular historian of our 
time, and Mr. J. A. Symonds, the 
authority on the Italian Revival of 
Letters, and Robert Louis Steven 
son, that brave, bright aoul, each did 





his work with a delicate body, and 
left behind him an imperishable 


distinction between an unsound and | 


is no reason for her existence. If 
after proper training and a fair trial, 
a young man cannot stand alone 
and earn his living, he falls from 
the ranks of manhood, and the wisest 
thing that can be done for him is to 
secure him a small annuity to be 
paid weekly. Every man should be 
determined to countin life by him 
self, and should make people know 
that he has his own claim upon the 
respect of the world. 


WEALTH A MISFORTUNE TO THE YOUNG 
MAN. 


Occasionally a young fellow is 
tempted to wish that he had a rich 
father. But they are not to be en- 
vied who are born with a silver 
spoon in their mouths. Riches are 
a great trust by means of whicha 
man can do incalculable good; they 
may also be an entangling snare by 
which his manhood will be ruined. 
Whena minister comes into a for- 
tune, he usually develops sore throat ; 
and whena doctor becomes rich he is 
apt to be more concerned ab >ut sport 
than about his patients. It is not 
the sons of wealthy men who make 
the best olerks and whom active 
firms covet for their offices, but lads 
who come up from the hardy homes 
of the country. It is not continual 
sunshine and soft winds which make 
a bardy race, but gray skies anda 
strong air, and the sturdy Scot who 
wrests his living out of the cold soil 
of his rough land is a stronger man 
than the graceful Italian who sleeps 
beneath the shadow of vines and begs 
his daily bread of the strangers who 
visit his beautiful country. 





It isa misfortune to the average 








young man to be an heir to riches ; 
it isa wholesome tonic that he should 
begin in honorable poverty. Pov- 
erty—I do not mean pauperism—is a 
stern but faithful mother of genius 
and of success. Alas that Spencer 
died in want of bread !—but at any 
rate he wrote ‘‘The Fuerie Queen”’; 
and Milton, in darkness and neglect 
—the inward vision of his soul being 
cleansed —imagined the Puritan 
Epic. Weowe the most of Scott’s 
novels to the loss of his goods; and 
out of the hardness of his life, like 
water from the stricken rock, flowed 
the lyrics of Robert Burns. For the 
most part the pioneers of science 
have been poor men, and the prices 
of commerce have come from a low 
estate. It remains forever true that 
the primrose path leads nowhere 
save to the sluggard's garden, while 
the steep and rugged path leads up- 
ward to the stars. 
SOUL STRENGTH. 


And let me add that every man 


‘should make the most of himself 


spiritually. Itis good to be strong 
in body, better to be useful in life, 
best to be victorious in the region of 
the will. Defeat hereis irrevocable ; 
victory here is decisive. If a man 
falls under the power of any sin, he 
is aslave; if he conquer any sin, he 
is so much more aman. This is the 
ground where each of us must fight 
his keenest, longest, and noblest bat 
tle. We ought not to complain if 
we be tempted, for temptation means 
warfare, and warfare makes sol- 
diers. The richest natures are the 
most severely tried, because they 
are provinces worthy the winning. 
Thin natures are seldom invaded, 
for they ure like the sand of the des- 
ert in which gruws neither corn 
nor wine. He whothinks will know 
what doubt is, and he must think 
on till doubt turns into certainty. 
it is the man whose emotions are 
the fullest who will know the dangers 
of passions, but when his heart has 
passed through the fire it will be 
dowered with a love to God and man 
not given to poorer natures. 


Our wisdom is to find the sin that 
is most cherished by us—going 
through our nature as with a can- 
dle. When we find our sin, we must 
face it, Wwe must resolve it shall be 
conquered, we must take off our coat 
for the wrestle and grip this foe as 
one who fights for his life. And 
God will give to every true man the 
victory. If the circumstances of 
our life and our work seem tc be 
against us, then we ought to be the 
more vigilant as fighting in an 
enemy’s country, watching, praying, 
and standing to our arms. If any 
man venture on a base word or vile 
jest in our preseace, then let us 
speak out bravely and sharply tili 
we put him toshame or drive the 
leper from our company. Soldiers— 
and we are soldiers—have oiten to 
be far from agreeable, and if a man 
should resent our indignation there 
will be better men to approve it; 
and if the man whom we have pun 
ished refuse to speak to us again, 
it will be no loss, and there still will 
be left one or two friends in the 
world. 

NO ONE NEED DESPAIR 


But suppose, young man, you have 
fallen and stained your manhood; 
Suppose you are in debt and cannot 
pay; suppose you have been idle 
and missed your chance. Then let 
me say to youasa brother, Do not 
despair. If innocence be gone, re. 
pentance is possible. Let me, who 
ina measure may seem # stranger 
to you, but yet as one who holds 
your welfare near his own heart, be- 
seech you in the name of the Lord 
to break the bonds of sin before the 
day is closed, and do what you have 
to do before you lie down to rest. 
Speak if you have to speak, write if 
you have to write, confess if you 
have to confess, make restitution if 
that be your duty. 

Act quickly and with all your 
might; strike for liberty, that liberty 
which is alone found when we open 
the door of our heart to Christ. Had 
you given Lim possession earlier, 
this would not have happened. Now 
let him have the throne of your na- 
ture, and you will stand before set 
of sun a man free in Christ Jesus. 

‘“There’s been another engage- 
ment,’’ said young Mr. Dolley, who 
had been reading the lates war news. 

‘Oh, dear,’’ sighed Miss Frocks, ‘‘I 
wish | could be in an engagement.”’ 

And ina few minutes she was right 
in one.—Harper’s Bazar. 

As long as THE PROGRESSIVE FAR 
MER muintains its present standard I 
must have it.—Adam Williams, 
Wayne Co., N.C. 








A MUSICAL ROMANCE. 


I heard a new ‘guessing game” 
recently. It was called ‘(A Musica] 
Romance.’’ Profiting by a lull jp 
conversation, the young hostess an. 
nounced that a lovely story of the 
Civil War would be related in musi. 
cal numbers, and to the one who 
should best interpret them a prizg 
should be awarded. All were Pro. 
vided with cards and pencils and a 
young woman seated herself at the 
piano. The hostess then asked 
‘What was the heroine called?” 
Whereupon the familiar notes of 
“Sweet Marie’’ were heard, and it 
began to be understood that the 
names of popular airs—given with 
much spirit by the pianist—wonlg 
furnish the answers to the questions 
propounded, to-be recorded upon the 
cards. The story progressed th us: 

What was the hero's name? ‘Robin 
Adair.”’ 

Where was he born? “Dixie,” 

Where did they meet? Comin’ 
thro’ the rye.”’ 

At what time of the day was it) 
‘Just as the sun went down.” 

When did.he propose? ‘After the 
ball was over.’’ 

What did he say? ‘‘Only one girl 
in this world for me.’’ 

What did she say? ‘‘I’ll leave my 
happy home for you.”’ 


What did he then bid her? “, 
soldier's farewell.’’ 
What did the band play? ‘The 


girl I left behind me.” 

Where did he go? ‘‘Georgia.” 

Where did he spend the night? 
“Tenting on the old camp ground,” 
' What did the band play when he 
came home? ‘*When Johnny comes 
marching home.”’ 

Where were they married? ‘Old 
Kentucky home.”’ 

Who were the bridesmaids? ‘Two 
little girls in blue.”’ 

Who furnished the music? ‘‘Whist- 
ling Rufus.’’ 

Who furnished the wedding feast? 
“Rory O’Grady.”’ 

Where did they make their home? 
‘‘On the banks of the Wabash.”’ 

What was their motto? ‘‘Home, 
sweet home.’’ 

Where did they always remain? 
‘“America.’’ 

The music was a new feature, and 
the fact that the airs were so well 
known make it the more enjoyable. 
The advantage of the winner being 
so slight, the pleasure of success was 
the more general.—February Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 


While one boy is regretting his 
want of opportunities, his lack of 
means to get a college education, 
and remaims in ignorance, another 
with half his chances picks up 4 
good education in the odds and ends 
ot time which other boys throw 
away. From the same material, one 
man builds a palace and another 
hovel. From the same rough piece 
of marble, one man calls out an 
angel of beauty which delights every 
beholder, another a hideous monster 
which demoralizes every one who 
sees it.—Saccess. 





MAKING IMPRESSIONS ON A CHILD. 


It takes but a moment to make an 
impression. The impression so quick- 
ly made may endure for centuries. 
In one of the bricks brought from 
the ruins of ancient Nuffar by Pro- 
fessor Hilprecht isa mark made by & 
workman’s hand in the long gone 
ages. Meantime kingdoms have 
risen and have fallen, and genera- 
tions have come and have gone, but 
that impression has never changed. 
As it is with the olay brick, and 
even more so, it is with the mind 
and heart of the child whom wé 
teach in the home or in the Sunday- 
school. Impressions are being made 
every hour that the ages of eternity 
shall not wholly remove. Ought we 
not to prize our privilege of impres- 
sion-making on the child’s mind and 
character?—Sunday School Times. 


oe _ 


“NOT THE SHIRES. 


Hard muscles are not grown by 
soft living. Strong brains are not 
made by feeble exercise. Useful, 
capable, brave-hearted men and 
women do not grow out of boys and 
girls who always shun the difficult 
tasks and seek only their own ease 
and pleasure. To ‘‘endure hardnes® 
as a good soldier’? may not be 4 
wholly agreeable experience, but it 
has its compensations. Do you 6&n- 
joy yourself most on acoldday when 
you dawdle around the fire dreading 
to do something outside that needs 
to be done, or when you march out 
and go vigorously about it? The 
enviable people in this world are not 
the shirks. The enviable people are 
those who strive after and obtain 
“the godlike power to doand know 
whatever for their own or the world’s 
betterment needs to be done 
known.—Selected. 
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Christian Life Column. 


Children’s Column. 





——~ THE ADMIBAL’S BIBLE. 


—_—_—_— 


Up to the time of the Battle of 
gantiago the battle-ship Texas had 
affered anch a series of misfortunes 
bat the suilors declared her to have 
been «hoodooed ’? Her honorable 
ghare in that battle quite redeemed 
per from that nautical superstition. 
one the officers of the navy, 


m 
“e emerged from the war with 
spain «ith brighter laurels than the 


nder of the Texas, Captain; 


4 

Seward Rear Admiral, ‘‘Jack”’ 
Philip, Noone incident in the war 
more deeply touched the hearts of 
the American people than his cour- 
age und humanity in that battle. His 
modest und reverent confession of 
faith in God in the moment of vic- 
tory, sod hts calm words that stop- 

d the cheer on the lips of his eager 


men, “Don't cheer, boys, the poor 
fellows are dying,’’ met with instant 
admiration as the honest expression 
of # brave, reverent, manly soal. 

Admiral Philip did not live long 
after the war. After his death his 
Bible puseed into the hands of others, 
and its well-thumbed and heavily 
gnderscored pages revealed in part 
the secret of his power. 

Of this treasured book, Rev. Mil- 
ton Merle Smith says: “‘I have never 
geen 2 Bible more marked and 
thumbed than his. The portions 
most marked are the fourteenth 
ohapter of John and the eighth chap 
ter of Romans. In the former 
chapter every verse except three is 
marked. , 

“J¢ was Admiral Philip’s custom 
to note on the margin the dates when 
he began either the Old or the New 
Testament in his readings by course. 
lfind twelve dates noted when he 
began to read the Old Testament, 
and thirty four when he began to 
read the New. Many, many times 
he must have read the Bible from its 
beginning toitsend. I find here the 
aecret of his gentleness and power.”’ 

Anumber of literary quotations 
are pasted carefully in the Bible. 
On the first page of the New Testa. 
ment is pasted this card: 

Put any burden upon me, only sus- 
tain me. 
Send me anywhere, only go with me. 

Sever any tie, but this tie which 

binds me to Thy service and Thy 
heart. 

The verse most heavily under- 
acored in this Bible is that which 
contains the words of Jesus: ‘*Who- 
soever therefore shall confess me 
before men, him will I confess also 
before my Father which is in 
heaven.’’ 

The blusterer and the braggart, the 
man of coarse speech and evil life 
may, in spite of all that, bea brave 
man; but the man of the highest 
courage is far more often a man of 
faith and Christian kindness. Ad- 
miral Philip was not only aman of 
courage, of power; he was also a 
man of courage, of power; he was 
also a manof a gentle and tender 
heart; a gentleman of a type which, 
when met, is instantly recognized 
and universally respected and be 
loved. 

It is no insignificant thing to come, 
after the death of such a man, upon 
an old and thumb marked Bible, and 
to learn that there lay the source 
and secret of the spirit which the 
Whole world has honored and still 
honors.—Selected. 


——--—__<-0-—<—-0- 


ONCE THE VEIL HAS BEEN LIFTED. 


It one desires to understand the 
lifeof the best character he must 
trace it away from the great cities, 
‘tossing monotonous plains until he 
comes t> some lonely spot among the 
éverlarting hills. It igs there he will 
find the spring from which life be- 
gins, and stunding there he will un 
derstand after what fashion a man 
believes, hopes, works and reasons. 
No doubt the stream will be rein. 
fa Toed from many quarters, from 
literature, from art, from science ; 
but the stream will also keep on its 
Way, cutting through many a rockv 
obstacle, and to the very end, it will 
Sarry with it some of the freshness 
4nd color of itg origin. Great lives 
have mostly begun in some single 
moment, when the veil was lifted, 
Tevealing the things which are un- 
“een and eternal. Once the veil has 

n lifted and the man has seen, 
Yyoucan trust that in his future life 
nothing Can discourage that man 
‘gain, for nothing can overcome him 


Who has once seen God.—Ian Mac- 
laren, 





Just aA T 
Davia’ EASPOONFUL of Perry 


mil Painkiller in warm water or 
‘taken after exposure to cold 

oan will quicken the circulation 

but U8 preven a chill. There is 
one Painkiller, Perry-Davis’. 





BRER WILLIAMS AT THE 8PERRIT 
MEETIN’. 





Hit wuz at de sperrit meetin’ 
in Brer Williams take de stan’ 
En ax te see de home folkea : 
En ter shake ’em by de han’; 
En ed all sot still ez arabbit ona 
Mit, 
Ea de man what run de meetin’ 
Lowed he gwine ter fill de bill. 


‘*Yo’ folks is come, Brer Williams 

En ‘Ill soon commence ter talk , 

Fer de table is a-risin’ : 

En a-gwine fer a walk: 

Den silence one en all.’”” En no soun’ 
wuz in de hall; 

You could lissen at de quiet 

En could heah a fedder fall. 


Den Brer Williams raise his head up, 
En be prime his ears at dat, 

Kin he ax de aperrit feller— 

How de climate whar dey at? 

En he say, ‘‘Hit’s hot in ever’ spot, 
En yo’ better be contented 

Wid de worl’ yo’ got!’ 


Den dey come a mighty ruction: 

‘‘Heah’s yo’ folks a-comin’ now!”’ 

Dey hollered to Brer Williams, 

‘‘You mus’ rise en make yo’ bow.”’ 

En Brer William say dat he wish dat 

he could stay, 

But he got a quick engagement 

Jes at de break er day ! 

—By Frank L. Stanton, in Collier’s 
Weekly. 





SOME BOYS I’VE SEEN. 

One boy I have seen I would not 
recommend for any position what- 
ever He is bright and energetic, 
he has winning manners, but he is 
dishonest. 

What does he do? He cheats in 
little, mean ways—and thinks it’s 
smart. He writes a note on the 
corner of a newspaper and mails it 
at newspaper rates ; he holds his rail- 
road trip ticket in such a way that 
when the conductor punches it the 
boy gets three rides where heshould 
have but two, and then he boasts of 
“getting the better’’ of the railroad ; 
he borrowed a pencil when he en- 
tered an office on trial, and the pen. 
cil went away in his pocket. He has 
no keen sense of honor, he has lost 
his self-respect, and worse still, he 
does not know it, 

* * * * * * 


I saw a small boy stealing a ride 
on the back of astreet car. ‘Not 
much harm in that?’’ Well, it is 
cheating, that’s all. 

* * * * * * 

‘“‘John,’’ said a lady in the office 
where John was employed, “don’t 
you live near the corner of Ffth 
street and West avenue?’’ Yes, he 
did. ‘‘Then will you take this parcel 
around there on your way home?’’ 

John did not quite dare to say 
“No,’’ but he grumbled out after the 
lady had turned away, ‘‘There’s no 
money in working overtime.’’ He 
never knew that one listener might 
have recommended him fora better 
position, nor that his surly remark 
lost him the chance. 

* * + * * * 

‘‘What he wants,’’ two men were 
talking of athird, ‘isa truck that 
will come right up to the job and 
load itself.’’ Tom was that kind of 
a boy. He would do his work—yes, 
but in a grudging sort of a way, and 
never in the way he was told to do 
it if he could possibly devise another. 
Unless constantly calied to order, he 
would tip back his chair, in his 
leisure moments, put his feat on top 
of the ta>le and drum with his fin- 
gers. Tom lost his place after a very 
short trial, and so will every boy 
who takes no pains to doas heis told 
or to be courteous.—Alice M. Guern 
sey, in The American Boy. 





BADGES OF HONOR. 

Someone has said that a boy is 
well dressed when his collar is clean 
and his shoes are blacked. That 
ought to comfort some of you lads 
who have been looking forward with 
a little dread to the opening of 
school. For though most boys have 
better things to think of than the 
clothes they wear, still it is not 
p’easant to have patches on your 
knees and elbows, when the boys 
who sit next you are resplendent in 
brand-new suits. 

Yet there are times when patches 
are badges of honor, while the new 
suits are like disgraceful uniforms. 
We have known boys to threaten to 
‘‘atay out of school’’ unless they 
could be dressed ‘‘as well as the 
other boys,’’ when perhaps the 
father and mother were well-nigh 
sinking beneath financial burdens. 

A boy shows a weakness not only 
of head, but of heart, when he de 
cides that he would ‘rather leave 
school’’ than wear a shabby coat, 
when his father and mother are 
making sacrifices for him.—Ex- 
change. 


Woman’s Work. 


FASHION. 





This Fashion's a whimsical sort of a 
sprite; 

Her ways, I confess, are too much for 
me, quite! 


Lavinia, sixty years ago, 
Was dreseed in the height of the 
style, you know 
The pride of her fond relations ; 
Yet Mabel smiles at the quaint little 
miss, 
With her frock like that, and her 
shoes like this,— 
As some one at Mabel will smile, 
I wis, 
When the dress that to day she is 
proud to wear 
Belongs with the hoops and the 
powdered hair 
And the patches of past genera- 
tions ! 


But this is the question that puzzles 


me; 

The rose’s frock is the same, I see, 
With the trimming of dew upon it, 

That roses wore in Lavinia’s day ; 

And the tulip’s petticoat, striped and 


gay, 

Is made in the same old-fashioned 
way; 

And never a change, for a hundred 


years, 
In the cut of the marigold'’s gown ap- 
pears, 
Or the shape of the sweet pea’s 
bonnet ! 


Yet nobody says that the flowers look 
queer. 

Pray can you explain to me why, my 
dear? , 

—Margaret Johnson, in February St. 

Nicholas. 





How many women drink enough 
water? 

Very few indeed; and no wonder 
they have dried up, wrinkled faces 
and figures! And yet every woman 
can have a water cureathome. The 
first thing after rising in the morning 
the teeth should ba brushed and one 
or two glassfuls of water drunk. If 
the liver needs stimulating, the 
water should be hot and a little salt 
added Drink frequently between 
meals, but never while eating. Fally 
a pint of water should be taken be- 
fore breakfast and on retiring.— 
Maude C. Murray-Miller, in Woman’s 
Home Companion. 





THE NEW LOOSE-FITTING FRONTS, IN 
JACKETS, WAISTS, ETC. 


In consequence of the contour 
given the figure by the low-bust, 
straight-front corset, and the bouf. 
fant effect of shirt-waiste and bodices 
at the front, the fit of coats, jackets 
and outer garments generally, of the 
present season, is looser than hereto- 
fore. The general principle of this 
easy fit over the front is similar to 
that of the present style overcoat for 
men. The satisfactory results ex- 
perienced in wearing a garment of 
this cut are supassed only by the 
feeling of comfort in knowing that 
a handsome bodice or shirt- waist will 
not be crushed and deprived of its 
original freshness after being worn 
only once or twice undera garment 
cut on lines heretofore fashionable. 
A special article in The Delineator, 
for March, makes plain the steps by 
which this new fit is accomplished. 





HOW A WOMAN SUCCEEDED WITH 
GERANIUMS, 


I have better success with gera- 
niums than with any other flower. 
In Jaly or August I plant cuttings 
for winter blooming, using four or 
six-inch pots, tin cans or anything, 
filled with a mixture of well rotted 
stable manure, leaf mold and garden 
soil. I put one cutting in the pot in 
which it is to stay and do not trans- 
plant. When five or sixinches high, 
I pinch out the top and pinch the 
ends again later on, until I havea 
bushy plant. Keep all buds pinched 
off until November, and then the 
plants will be full of luxuriant 
blooms all winter. I have no pit or 
greenhouse, but keep my plants in 
the south and west windows all over 
the house. In very cold weather I 
pin a newspaper around each plant, 
and have never had any frozen, even 
in our coldest winters. In the spring 
I put these geraniums in beds in the 
yard or in larger pots on the porches 
where they grow very large and 
bloom profusely, but they are not 
good for house plants the following 
winter. Irarely ever keep a gera- 
nium more than two years.—Mrs. 
LeRoy R. Whitener, North Carolina, 
in Home and Flowers. 
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THE EVERY-DAY CHILD. 


The mother aims at perfection for 
her child without realizing what per- 
fection in a child should be. Too 
often the fond parent feels that the 
dress makes the child, and conse. 
quently adorns it in the latest and 
showiest fashion without realizing 


The Progressive Parmer, February 18, 1902 


the child by hampering its actions 
or making it over conscious. The 
every-day child will revel in dirt. It 
accumulates it by satisfying its ouri. 
osity, for its hands are into every- 
thing as well as its feet and knees 
and clothes. He must get nearer to 
Mother Earth. His instinot is unerr- 
ing in this respect, and his good 
nurse repays him a thousand fold. 
Dr. Grace Peckham Murray, in the 
February Delineator, says mothers 
should encourage the mud pie mak 
ing and sand digging, and the dress 
and clothing should be such that the 
child would not be reproved for 
mcddy shoes, soiled and torn dresses. 


A physician, who knew what he 
intended to say and was not accus- 
tomed to speak rashly, once ex- 
pressed his conviction that the aver- 
age life of mankind would be pro- 
longed, and the sum of human 
misery lessened, if every drug in 
existence could be destroyed and 
none ever again made. 

He was a practising physician, pre- 
scribing drugs daily in his treatment 
of disease and believing in their 
efficacy. What he meant was that 
more harm was done by the common 
practice of flying to the medicine- 
chest or the apothecary’s shop for 
every little ailment, and by the en- 
slaving opium, chloral and other 
‘thabits’’ so induced, than could be 
counteracted by the good effected in 
the legitimate use of remedies by 
properly educated physicians. And 
truly he had much to justify him in 
this gloomy view. 

An American physician who has 
endeavored to investigate the use of 
narcotics in his State has published 
some startling figures as to the con 
sumption of opium. If his results 
can be relied upon there is in this 
country an appalling number of 
slaves to the opium habit, most of 
whom doubtless began by the taking 
of an occasional dose on their own 
responsibility to relieve pain or in- 
duce sleep. 

But all the harm of self drugging 
is not in the formation of those 
‘‘habits.”” Many, who have never 
taken a dose of narcotis medicine 
knowingly, nevertheless seldom let 
a day pass without swallowing some- 
thing which they think, or have 
been told, is good for kidney disease 
or gout or rheumatism or dyspepsia 
or biliousness, or some other ailment 
which they think, or have been told, 
they are suffering from. They may 
or may not have guessed the cause 
of their bad feelings, but the chances 
are ten to one that the drugs they 
take so recklessly will do no good, 
if they do not do actual harm. 

Drugs aré poisons, which cannot 
but work evil upon the system if 
taken in a haphazard fashion by 
those ignorant of their action on the 
delicate machinery of the living 
body. Laxatives and liver remedies, 
nervines and tonics, quinine and 
iron, all are useful—life saving—at 
the proper time and in the proper 
dose; but taken in the quantities 
that they are, in season and out of 
season, for some reason or noreason, 


they are’ pernicious destroyers of 
health.— Youths’ Comvanion, 





Every mother can have, fr. our 
book on the disorders of children— 
stomach troubles, worms, etc. It will 
save many a medical bill. It teaches 
the use of 


FREY’S 


VERMIFUGE 


A remedy especially adapted to the 
delicate stomach of childhood. It bas 
cured children for 50 years, Bottle by 
mail, 25 cents. 


E. & S. FREY, BALTIMORE, MD. 


“ Don’t quite 
like the sound of it.”’ 
But doesn’t onr 2,000 
careful annual tests 
for vitality and qual- 
ity and the great care 
in selecting stock have 
lotsof conscience thrown 
earnestly into it? “Yes!” 
Well then, I will take the 
liberty of the heading ana sub- 
mit the propriety of it to the experience of 
many hundreds of thousands of my 
old customers. Seed catalogue free. 
J.5.0. GREGORY & SON, 
Marblehead, Mass, 





New Century 


TOMATO. 


You will noven know whata reall. 


and free from 

desirable market size, handsome 
color, large yielderand a 

per and keeper. Hasyiel 

per acre; 36 lea bu. 

ailtheseed. Write for 








that harm instead of good is done to 





us- 
fra paren EH pe TY 
5. $on,Dep, T2 Md. 


number only, 
subscription 


Full Graduates of good character placed in positions. Day and night sessions. Elec 

tric lights. 
own boarding house—a modern one, with water, baths, etc. It is a pleasure to be a mem- 
ber of this school. 
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PEELE’S COLLEGE, RORTR CAROLINA'S HIGH GRADE COMMERCIAL SCHOEL. ey 
Thorough. Reliable. 












Endorsed by the Best People. 
Steam heat. Elevator service. Unitorm rates, $35.00 percourse. We run our 


JUDSON PEELE, President, GREENSBORO, H. C. 





“CHATTANOOGA,” « 


incidents and hair-breadth escapes told in a very entertaining manner.” 
which we are sen 
to our publication, 


A ROMANCE OF THE CIVIL WAR, 


Containing 229 by F. A. MITCHELL, late 

of United States Army. ave you read it? If not then 

= #614 at once before they are all taken. Here's what 
he Kvansville Journal says, ‘‘Contains plenty of sti 

We have a limi 

ing free of charge to every one who sends 50 cents for a year’s 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Address at once: 


SOUTHERN FRUIT ANDO TRUCK GROWER, 
182 E. Eighth Sf., Chattancoga, Tenn 











We are giving our customers the benefitof 4 
jobbers prices on C. . and other 
» accessories. Factory figures are & 
quoted—dealers profits are eliminated. 


You Get the Profits 


SB In addition we give you selection from 4] 
A gest siete in the world of high 
icin on aA 








° 0. e Bo: 
The COLUMBUS CARRIAGE & HARNESS CO. } write to nearest omoe{ S5rUMitis wor: 0. Bec tr 














$5.00 S#2ES $3.50 


Is made in all leather including Patent Leather, 


We think they are worth $5.00. Order a pair sent to you subject to examination. 
If you do not think as we do return at our expense, and if you do, 


SHOES 


OUR SPECIAL 


Patent Kid, Box Calf, Enamel, Kid 
and Seal Skin, Ete. 


All New Styles and Shapes. 


pay $3 50 and get the best shoes made, 


DANIEL ALLEN & CO., 
Raleigh, N. C. 











Holmes Latest 
Eclipse is the 
level ever sold 


rod and target 


W.C. HOLMES, | Geel laadl a6 ee 


12 North Forsyth, 8t., 


Improved 
best first-class 
for $4.50, with 


HiP 
YOUR 


it 


McMILLAN FUR & WOOL GO., 


Minneapolis, Minn, 


WRITE.-FOR CIRCULARS 








ATLANTA, GA. 





‘* America’s Greatest Family Magazine.” 


The Ledger Monthly 


FEATURES FOR 1902, 





Departments and Special Articles: 


— Current Fashions. Home Cooking. 
Thoughts Affecting the Life of a Young Girl. 
Good Health. Plants and Flowers. 


The Social Side of Church Work. Ledger Model Houses. 


Album of Celebrities of To day. 
Embroidery and Fancy Work. 





ONLY 6 CENTS,--- The Ledger Monthly Patterns.--- ONLY 6 CENTS, 


The Pattern Department of the Ledger Monthly is one of its strongest features. Pat- 
te ns of all the s'yles illustrated ana described in tne Fashion Department each month 


are furnished to subs ribers at toe nominal priceof 6 CENTS EsCH 


The Ledger 


Month'y Patters a e equal to anv yattera on the market and are guaranteed accu- 


r-tel cut and perfect fitting 


‘the Pattern Department is conducted for the benefit of 


subscrib rs, and the privileges of this department are alone worth the priceof the 
magazine to any woman why dves her home dressmaking. 


PREMIUM LIST FREE. | 


Some of our agents prefer working for = 
elegaut premiums rather than for cash com- 
If you do, send fur list. 


missions, 


ALWAYS 
ADDRESS 


SAMPLE COPY FREE, 


If you will mention this paper when you 
write we wil! send you a sample copy of the 
Ledger Monthly Free. 


Agents make money taking subscriptions for 
the Ledger Monthly. Write for Particulars. 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 


THE LEDGER PUBLISHING CO., &26 Fourth dve., Now York, 


Kav” We will send the Ledger Monthly and Tur Progressive FarRMER both 
one year for $1.90. Address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 





Read 


the Complete Poultry Book! 


The Complete Poultry Book contains just what the poultry-raiser or 
the prospective poultry-raiser wants to know. It contains the best thought 
on this subject of C. E. Thorne, Director of the Ohio Agricultural Exper- 
iment Station, and of P. H. Jacobs, now and for many years poultry editor 
of the Farm and Fireside. 

PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED.—Contains a very large number of up- 
to-date illustrations from designs made for this book. The illustrations 
of poultry-houses cannot be surpassed, as they combine practically every 
known design, both cheap and elaborate. 


Poultry Book 


INCUBATOR.—Plans are given 
for making a practical working in- 
cubator, hundreds of them being 
now in use. 

BROODER.—Plans are also given 
for making a brooder, these plans 
alone being worth many times the 
cost of the book. Thousands of 
brooders have been made according 


NEW AND 
COMPLETE 











to these plans and sold for $8 each. 
BREEDS.—AlII the different breeds 
are described and illustrated and 
their merits and demerits frankly 
discussed. The best breeds for 


for hatching and best for gen- 
eral purposes are pointed ont, 
and the reasons for their selection 


given. 

DISEASES OF POULTRY are ful- 
ly described and the proper reme'sies 
prescribed. A chaper whick will 
save money for you. 





PRACTICAL PONTS.—That which characterizes this book and sets is 
apart from all others on the same subject it its intensely practical treat- 


ment of the poultry business from the standpoint of experience. 


It con- 


tains something valuable for everybody interested in poultry, whether 
they*keep a dozen hens or one thousand hens. 

It contains special chapters on Turkeys, Ducks, Geese, Pigeons, eto. 
For the purpose of the general poulrty-raiser it is the most complete, most 
up-to-date and most practical poulrty book ever published, giving just the 
information every poultry-raiser wants. ' 


We are 


now prepared to make this offer: Send us $1 in new subsorip- 


tions (not your own) to THE PROGRESSIVE FaRMxER or $2 in renewals (other 
than your own) and we will send you a copy free prepaid. 

We will send any one a copy of this work and Tug ProGressive Far- 
MER one year for only $1.20. First come, first served. Order at once. 


Address : 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N. 0. 


raising broilers, best for layers, best 





























































































































Correspondence. 
‘FROM OUR NEW YORK CORRESPOND- 
ENT. 





The First of a Series of Letters From The 
Progressive Farmer’s Special Representa- 
tive in New York City. 

Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
While New York cannot be said to 

be an agricultural region in the 

strict sense of the word, the fact re- 
mains that there are always to be 
gathered here a good many items 
that are of general interest to the 
farmers of the country. No farm is 
so remote but that—indirectly it 
may be—its owner is not interested 
at some time in New York City, for 
it is here that in a sense is the 
heart of the nation. True we have 
no such sights as the Chicago stook 
yards, or the Minneapolis flouring 
mills ; but the money that makes the 
‘whistle of the Chicago pig’s tai)” 
and that ‘‘makes the wheels go 
round in Minneapolis, is frequently 
found here; and when at last the 
packers and millers accumulate 
enough to retire and want to pass 
their remaining days where some. 
thing is going on they come here, 
build a palace on Fifth Avenue and 
live happily ever after, as the stories 
say. Not that New York is an 
especially good place to die in; but 
it only takes two hours to get to 

Philadelphia, where one can close his 

eyes in perfect quiet and not even a 

buzzing fly will disturb his last mo- 

ments ! 
A most interesting development is 
hat of 


THE EXTENSION OF THE TROLLEY SYB8- 
TEM 


in this part of the country, thus 
developing remote agrjpultural seo- 
tions and at the same time relieving 
the congestion of the city to some 
extent. The farmer living in the 
mud-bound regions of New Jersey or 
New York can now hale a car at his 
gate, put aboard a crook of butter or 
basket of eggs, and is whizzed off to 
market while on each side of the 
track the mud is hub-deep and form 

erly acting as an effectual preventive 
to his getting to town at all. He 
sells his produce, buys a washtub, 
fills it with groceries and is home in 
time to doa half .day’s work. Thanks 
to the trolley. 

There is one person who may not 
at all times rejoice over the success 
of the trolley extension, and this is 
the country store keeper. Mrs. Jac- 
quith has for years sold him her 
‘*butter’n’eggs ;’’ but now she has a 
picnic “going to town’ and the 
trolley whirls her past the store 
while the merchant ruefully regards 
her as one more lost customer. 

Bué on the other hand, the trolley is 


TAKING THE OITY DWELLER TO THE 
COUNTRY. 


He buys. his goods. largely from 
the country store keeper, and his 
city life has gotten him into the 
habit of paying “cash, and so our 
merchant is perhaps even better off 
than before, even from a narrow 
standpoint. The trolley is doing the 
greatest good to the greatest num 
ber. We have only a few more links 
before New York will be connected 
on one side with Philadelphia, and 
onthe other with Boston, and per- 
haps within five years one can reach 
Cleveland at the rate of 40 miles an 
hour ‘‘up hill and down dale.’’ 

IT 18 COSTING MORE TO LIVE 

here this winter than for some time. 
Food products have advanced, in 
some cases 50 per cent. or even more 
The farmer, of course, has been 
benefited more or less by the ad- 
vance, but the rate of wages has not 
kept pace with food. The man who 
got $15 a week a year ago could get 
along after a fashion easier than he 
can now with $16.50 or 10 per cent 
more. Pork, beef, potatoes and 
canned goods are much higher 
Speaking of canned goods, a year ago 
tomatoes in three pound cans were 
quoted at wholesale at 75 cents per 
dozen. To-day they are selling at 
$1.35. Eggs have been retailing at 
40 to 45 cents; apples sell from 10 to 
15 cents a quart; butter is 32 to 35 
cents, and soit goes. Florida oranges 
are about the only fruit that one in 
moderate circumstances can have 
Or we can use North Carolina sliced 
dried apples at about 10 cents a 
pound ; and really one can do worse 
than to use this fruit, for it is as 
a rule of very good quality. 

A determined effort is being made 


to 
STOP THE SALE OF HUMBUG FOOD 


products which are labeled as pure 
and unadulterated. Quantities of 
jams and jellies are sold that haven't 
a single speck of real fruit in the 
make up. Thishas been shown many 
times ; now the nuisance is so great 
that redoubled efforts will be made 


to compel manufacturers to tell 
what is in the bottle that is so beau 
tifally colored. Old Virginia turns 
out a big lot of stuff that is guiltless 
of fruit, but the evil is not confined 
to any one State. Nor are fraudu- 
lent jams the only stuff sold. A big 
department store here has been sell 
ing baking powder at 4 cents a pound 
until the authorities swooped down 
upon them and seized the whole lot. 
Analysis showed it to be largely 
made up of powdered rock. Think 
of it! Luckily the general run of 
department stores would not handle 
such stuff and the store in question 
now announces that they are going 
to discontinue their grocery depart- 
ment—a wise move on their part. 
And by the way, the department 
ssore contains, in the story of its 
development, a good deal of interest, 
that might be told in some future 


letter 
THE COTTON MARKET 


contains very little of interest. There 
isa big difference of opinion as to 
whether or not a large quantity is 
being held back in the South by bad 
weather. The outlook is not at all 
discouraging and, in fact, is rather 
the other way, a slight gain having 
been made within a few days There 
are so many “ifs and ands,’’ how- 
ever, that it would seem as though 
the whole market were simply a 
puzzle for the curious. Drx, 
New York, N. Y. 


SHIP SUBSIDIES AND PUBLIC ROADS. 


Siieiinn 





Oorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

We greatly enjoyed the enthusi- 
asm and the good argument of Sena- 
tor Simmons’ address to the Good 
Roads Convention on the importance 
of good roads, and agree with him 
fully as to their absolute necessity. 
Bat we fail to understand why the 
farmers alone should be expected to 
build them—in other words, why 
good public roads should be made 
the burden alone of those who live 
in the rural districts. We think the 
city merchant, the mechanic, the 
doctor, the preacher and even the 
railroads and every citizen in the 
towns and cities, are interested in 
and should contribute to the up 
building of a perfect system of good 
roads. There is nota man, woman 
or child, nor any enterprise that is 
not retarded, hampered, by bad 
roads and helped by good roads. So 
then every enterprise and every in. 
dividual should unite in one solid 
determined effort with all the ability 
at command and push and ‘pull to- 
gether till the desired end be reached. 

We should ask the National Gov- 
ernment to come to our assistance in 
this. All these interests have con- 
tributed to the large surplus in the 
treasury, and a special class, the 
large ship owners, are now, with 
eyes and aims fixed upon it, plying 
every argument and influence at 
their command in efforts to direct it 
to a ship subsidy appropriation 
Would it not be better for all other 
interests to combine and ask Con. 
gress to go slow in the ship subsidy 
business until we put our public 
roads .in such condition that the 
products of the rural districts can 
be easily, economically and speedily 
removed to the seaports before we 
spend the money on subsidies to 

help .remove these products from 
the seaports? 

The farmers especially should be 
interested and enthusiastically active 
in this movement, since their prod- 
ucts and by-products not only feed 
our whole population, but furnish 
at least 60 per cent. of the exports 
which add to the material wealth of 
our nation. There is no reason why 
the government should be impover- 
ished by a liberal appropriation to 
the good work. Not one cent of it 
will go out of the country. All the 
machinery and the materials are 
here, and while the appropriation 
would put that amount in circula 
tion, it would add many fold to the 
permanent wealth of the country 
and soon go back into the treasury 
vaults. * * * 

Wake Co., N. Cc. 


WILL SOME READER ANSWER? 


Oorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
Will some reader of THE Pro 
GRESSIVE FARMER tell me through 
the paper how to make a one-horse 
side harrow? Please tell me by let- 
ter if not through paper, and I will 
return stamp, paper and envelope. 
LC. Horton. 
Elkville, Wilkes Co., N. C. 


Dickie, six years o!u, had a pair of 
boots. He cut one of them with his 
hatchet. The father became very 
angry and scolded incessantly. The 
little fellow looked his father in the 
face and said: ‘If you don’t stop 
talking you'll get me mad, too, 80 
you'd better stop."’ 





The Progressive Farmer, February 18, 1902. 


MR. JOHN P. ALLISON ON FARMERS’ OR- 
GAN ZATIONS, 


An Interesting Paper by the Secretary of the 

Cotton Growers’ Proteciive Association. 
Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

The enclosed is a communication 
from Mr. Jno. P. Allison, which he 
wanted me to read before the N. C. 
Farmers’ Association at its meeting 
in Raleigh, January 14th, but I did 
not get it in time for that meeting. 
From some remarks at the meeting 
in October, Mr. Allison is afraid that 
his position in regard to insisting 
that the new organization be merged 
into the Cotton Growers’ Protective 
Association was misunderstood, and 
he wrote this paper setting him- 
self right with any who may have 
misunderstood him. 

Aside from this, I consider the 
paper of value to our farmers at this 
time. Mr. Allision is a successful 
merchant of Concord, as well as a 
successful farmer, and has watched 
closely the trend of the times. He 
realizes that this is an age of organ- 
ization and is not afraid to insist 
that the farmers shall organize for 
their mutual benefit and protection. 
While this writer may disagree with 
Mr. Allison in some of the details 
necessary to complete organization, 
yet in the main, and in the essentials 
I might say, we are not very far 
apart. 

Mr. Allison sees the necessity of 
organization, as hundreds of our best 
farmers all over the State do. If 
the bitter experiences that we are 
now passing through will not serve 
to unite us then indeed there is but 
little hope for co operation among us. 

The Alliance has fought a good 
fight, and it is now doing valiant 
work, but to be most effective it 
needs the assistance of a few good 
and influential men in every county 
in the State. It is impossible for the 
State officers of the Alliance to do 
the work effectively without the co- 
operation of the farmers of the 
State for whose benefit they are 
laboring. Brethren, (for all are 
brethren,) arouse yourselves, shake 
off your lethargy and do something 
for the betterment of yourself and 
your fellow farmer. Read Mr. Alli- 
son’s letter and catch the spirit of 
organization. 

We are sitting idly by and letting 
time pass that would be golden op- 
portunities if taken advantage of. I 
am in a position to see and feel these 
things, and beg you to bestir your 
selves. May the time soon come 
when we will be delivered from our 
own indifference. 

T. B. ParKER, Seo’y. 

Orange Co., N. C. 


MR. ALLISON'S LETTER. 

I fear my action in the meeting of 
October 234d, 1901, was misunder 
stood, and I wish, to set ‘myself right 
before you and ask you to consider 
my proposition. 

From the remarks made by. some 
present the impression ‘seemed to be 
that I was opposed to the name of 
our honored State heading the style 
of our organization, and that I was 
trying to give other States prestige 
over it. I will say here that I yield 
the palm to no one for lcyal devotion 
to old North Carolina, or to the 
claims of citizenship and the right to 
defend her whenever assailed. 

I do not wish to oppose this organ 
ization, only wish to place it where 
it will accomplish the greatest good. 
Moat of the ground covered by your 
constitution is already covered by 
the Alliance, and it is not necessary 
to have two organizations for the 
same purpose. Then our noble De- 
partment of Agriculture looks after 
the making of crops; it does its part 
nobly anditisa great blessing and 
inspiration tv the farmers of our 
State. Its present management will 
muke its record one of the bright 
pages of its history. 

The Association of which I have 
the honor of being Secretary, has for 
its object somewhat different duties 
from those of yours. Its prime ob- 
ject is to ascertain the value of our 
great staple and maintain the price. 
Some of you think that is confining 
to too small a scope; that we should 
look after every branch of the prod- 
ucts of the soil. I say any one of 
them developed to its possibilities 
will require the talent of the best 
men of this country. If the oil in- 
dustry can offer $1,000,000 for a man 
to manage it, why should this great. 
est of ali exporting commodities take 
less talent? 

It is very common to hear it said 
that “anybody can furm,’’ and when 
& mancan do nothing else he can 
raivecotton. The greatest magnates 
of thu world, ure the oil men; the 
poorest are the cotton producers. 





Why not profit by this object lesson? 


I am afraid the greatest sticklers for 
the sectional name have a political 
bee instead of a busy bee in their 
bonnets. I mean by this that there 
is more politics than business in the 
man whois afraid of the name of 
the Association. I do not wish to 
catch any man with sentiment, and 
will confine myself to the business 
side of the question. 

Every industry .has its organ for 
recording its affairs, and promoting 
its progress. The farmers have theirs 
also, but agricultural papers usually 
confine themselves to how to live 
economically, and how to grow the 
different products of the soil. From 
the amount of the cereals and cotton 
that come to market, it looks like 
they had succeeded in showing them 
how to farm; and from the way 
most farmers live, it looks as if they 
had also impressed them with the 
idea of economy. But I tell you 
they have never taught them to 
like it, and never will. 

You may talk about the independ- 
ent life of the farmer, and that the 
country isa bigger place than any 
city in the world, but you cannot 
make him contented when he has to 
deny himself of the things of life 
that are worth living for. I say this 
is so, because the price of his prod- 
ucts are too low for the necessary 
expenses to produce them. Noone 
willdeny the fight to set down all 
necessary expenses for producing a 
commodity, whether it be from the 
soil or work shop, with a reasonable 
profit to the producers, and make 
that the basis of value. . That is all 
our Association asks. 

Did any of you ever think that 
the only uncertain quantity in the 
cost of cloth or yarn is the price of 
cotton? Why should manufacturers 
submit to the prices being made for 
machinery, fuel, labor, etc , and ob- 
ject to a stable price on cotton? 

I have no doubt many of the man- 
ufacturers will say they cannot con- 
trol the prices of their products and 


selves. 
farmers, because they are the only 
ones not strong enough, or united 
enough to resist their demands. 
They say the farmers can stand it 
any way, a8 they can stay at home, 
wear their old clothes and sit by log 
fires that don't cost anything. 

It seems to me that if the only un- 
certain quantity in manufacturing, 
(that is, the price of cotton) were 
made stable, the fluctuations of 
their goods of which they complain, 
would be reduced toa minimum, and 
only the occasional cut of some irre. 
sponsible dealer, or poor manager, 
who is forced to place his goods on 
the market regardless of cost, would 
be to contend with. 

I appeal to you to help on our As- 
sociation which is struggling for the 
welfare of the whole South, and not 
do the suicidal thing of thinking the 
farmers of this State can act as they 
please, without the assistance of any 
other State. WhenI see a man so 
impressed with the magnitude of our 
State, l always think of a citizen of 
our county, just 21 years of age, who 
had never been to a larger place than 
our town. He concluded to see 
something of the world, so took a 
trip to the beautiful city of Raleigh. 
When he return: d, he told his friends 
that if the world is as bigin every 
direction as it is the way he went, it 
certainly isa big world! (He must 
have fallen into the hands of some 
of the Raleigh politicians ) 

We do not wish to antagonize 
other industries; thig is not neces 
sary. Exuch has its duties to per 
form, and is as necessary to the suc- 
cess of this country as we are. But 
we do need organizuition within our- 
selves for the promotion of our 
‘special industry,’’ We must gather 
information for our own$benefit, and 
not depend upon the statistics as 
they are now gathered for the pub 
lic. While you are waiting for th: 
report; the dealer has gotten it, and 
used it to change the market as best 
suits his interests. 

The fee is very small, and should 
bea gladly paid, when you think of 
the great benefits involved. There 
are many dealers who spend thou 
sands of dollars every year to gather 
information about the crop. Surely 
if they can spend these large sums 
out of their profits, there must bea 
great advantage to have it. 

Now I ask, if you think it best to 
continue your organization on the 
plans adopted in October, that you 
will co. operate with our Association 
and set apart a certain portion of 
your fees for our special work. 

JNO. P. ALLISON, 


Seo’y- Treas. Southern Cotton Grow- 
ers’ Protective Association. 
Conoord, N. C 





must have somewhere to save them- | N 
So they demand it of the|N.c 


9 is often enoug NAI A LIFE Time 


to buy a wagon if you buy the right kind, The 


ELEGTRI "WAG 


~E- that long under ordinary Wwac the life 
of a wagon depends upon on thea a This one fs 
equipped with our ElectricSteel Wheels, with straight 
r spokes and wide tires. Wheels any height 

to 60 in. It lasts because tires can’t get loose. no 
re-setting, hubs can’t crack or spokes become loose, fel 
loes can’t rot, swell or now out. Angle steel hounds. 
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USE. 
HEEL 60.. Boxb11 Quincy, ills. 
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1902 MODELS, $9. ‘to $15 | 


DN} 1900 and 1908 Models, bgt 
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NORTH CAROLINA SahiCL. 
TURAL DIRECTORY. 
FARMERS’ STATE ALLIANCE. 

President—W. B. Fleming, Ridgeway, War 
ren Co., N.C. 

Vice-President—T. P. Johnson, 
Rowan Co, N.C. 

Secretary-Treasurer and State Business Agen 
—T. B. Parker, Hillsboro, Orange Co., N. ©. 

Lecturer—J. C. Bain, Wade, Cumberland, Co. 
N.C. 

Assistant Lecturer or Steward—Jno. M. Mit. 
chell, Wayne Co., N.C. 

Chaplain—Rev. W.8. Mercer, Moyock, Curr. 
tuck Co., N.C. 

Doorkeeper—Geo. T. Lane, Greensboro, Guil- 
ford Co., N.C., 

Sergeant-at-Arms—R. H. Lane, Aurora, Beav. 
fort Co., N. C. 

Trustee Business Agency Fund—W. A. Gre 
ham, Machpelah, N. C. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 

J. W. Denmark, Chairman, Raleigh, N. * 

W.B. Fleming, Ridgeway, N. C. 

John Graham, Warrenton, N. C, 

Dr. J. E. Person, Pikeville, N. C. 

Thomas J. Oldham, Teer, N.C. 


Salisbury. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRIOULTURE. 
OFFICERS. 
Commissioner—s. L. Patterson. 
Secretary—T. K. Bruner. 
Entomologist—Franklin Sherman. 
State Veterinarian—Tait Butler. 
State Chemist—B. W. Kilgore. 
Botanist and Biologist—Gerald McCarthy. 
Postoffice address of all officers, Raleigh 
N.C 


AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 


Director—B. W. Rivers. Raleigh, N.C. 
culturist—C, W. Burkett, West Raleigh 


Horticulturist—W. F. Massey, West Raleigh 


STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
President—J. VanLindley, Pomona 
Vice-President—O. W. Klacknall, Kittrell. 
Secretary and Treasurer—Franklin Sherman, 

Raleigh. 
oonee- 


ee Committee J. vanlindls 
man ",Gu liver B. von Herff, ¢ 
ball K. Bruner, Franklin lg P a. 
District ee ee L. menter. 
Ridgeway; Geo. N Iver, New ; Wm. Cole, 


“ »ynesville; P. H. Beck, uthern vee 
Moses Cone, Blowing Rock. 


STATE AGRICULTURAL SOOIETY. 


President—J, A. Long, Roxboro, 
Secretary—J. E. Pogue, Raleigh. 
Treasurer—O. B. Denson, Raleigh. 





IMPROVED FARM FOR SALE. 


97 acres one and onenalf miles from city of 
Raleigh. Level macadamized road. Telephone 
connections, Good buildings. 25 acres bear. 
ing fruit. 10 acres wood. Goodland. Price to 
quick buyer $3,000—, cash, remainder to suit 
at6 per cent. GERALD McCARTHY. 

RALEIGH, ~.C. 
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Drouth Beating Com, 


It is a well demonstrated fact" througho 
South that the largest ywejl-bred orn that ¢°° 
be matured in Illinois when transpo rted t ms 
Southern States always greatly outyie) ie _ 
Southern late-maturing native corn, Meena os 
does not grow so much to stalk and fra : 
its ears 20 to 30 days before early drouth hen 
and ruins the native Sonthern corn. I ha “ 
file a large lot of testimonials confirmin a “<4 
During the past 5 years I have enjoyeda ed ~~ 
in‘reasing trade from Dixie on seed pie 
Don’t you need such corn this ear? son 
the best yielding varieties of corn for the boca 
My Champion White Peal ana Improved 4 





, to North Carolina ayd South Carolin 





The engineer in his dusky cab, 
The motorman driving his car, 
Must — a meal whenever he 


Mid Gastle and noise and jar— 
When his stomach rebels and his 
liver don’t work, 
And he feels that his task must 


end, 
Let him try a box of Ripans 
Tabules, 
And he'll c1ll them ‘‘The work 
ingman’s friend.’’ 


There is scarcely any condition of ill-healih 

thas is not benefited by the occasional we 

of K'l'P‘A‘N’S Tabules, and the price, 10 fc r 

5 cents, does not bar them from any home ur 

justify any one in enduring ills thatare easily 
cured, For sale by druggists. 














$175 Farmer’s Saw Mill: 
- We manufacture all sizes and 
styles of Saw Mills and Ma- 


chinery. Write for circulars 
and prices, 


SALEM IRON WORKS, ' winston. cance 





low l.eaming corns are surest and est y ield 

in Dixie. Prices: % bushel, 75 ets; 1 bushel, 
$1 40; 2 bushels $2.45; 5 bushels, $5.50; 10 buena 
$1.50. New seamless bags 15 cents each no 
| We get most shipments through by fast freigh, 
statio.s in about 12 days. Freight ae" 
about 20 cts per bushel. Positive proof pp 
above, and treatiseon Northern seeq corn f 

the South in my new catalogue of corn a 
and artichokes and other field seeds, and two 
corn samples sept from, provided You cut out 
and send t: is notice. I reter to, or mon Ley can 
be sent in care of First National Bank. Be, 
ment, Ills., if desired. Addr:ss quickly; 


J. C. SUFFERN, 


CORN BREEDER, 
Voorhies, Ills. 
RUPTURE faves when cares Foe, 28 


y. ALEX.SPEIRS, B 
Bike Ox 971, WESTBROOK, 


The 
Southern 
Railway.. 


ANNOUNCES THE 
OPENING OF THE WINTER 


.- TOURIST SEASON... 


AND THE PLACING 
—ON SALE OF— 


Excursion Tickets 


TO ALL PROMINENT 
POINTS IN THE 


South, Southwest, 
West Indies, Mex- 
ico and California, 


—INOCLUDING— 


St. Augustine, Palm Beach, Miami, 


Jacksonville, Tampa, Port Tampa, 
Brunswick, Thomasville, Charles 


ton, Aiken, Augusta, Pine. 
hurst, Asheville, Atlanta, 
New Orleans, Mem- 
phis and 


The + Land + of + the + Sky, 


PERFECT DINING AND SLEBSP. 
ING.CAR SERVICE ON ALL 
TRAINS. 
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SEE THAT YOUR TICKET READS 
VIA : SOUTHERN : RAILROAD 


ay Ask any Ticket Agent for ful! 
information, or address: 


R.L. VERNON, C. W. WESTBURY, 
Traveling Pass. Agent, District Pass. Agent, 
Charlotte, N.C. Ri: hmond, Va. 


8. H. HARDWICK, 
General Passenger Agent. 


J.M. CULP, W.A. TURK, 
Traffic Manager. Asst. Pass, Traffic Manage! 
WASHINGTON, N.C, 


& LIFE SIZE DOLL 
sy FREE * Baby's clothes will 


now fit Dollie.” 
Girls can get this beautisl 
Life Size Do}l absolutely Free for 
selling only four boxes of our 
Great Cold & Headache Table ts 
at 25 cents a box. rite to-day 
and we will send you the tablets 
by mail postpaid ; when sold s¢ end 
us the money ($1.00) and we ¥!! 
send you this Life Siz Doll wt i 
is 244 fect high and can wear 
baby’s clothes. Dollie has an In 
doarematnig Head, Golden Hair 





? zs, jack o€ 
and wilt wy alone. This doll is at 
exact reproduction of the finest han i 
fna'eht French Doll, and will lise 

AS, child’s fray A long after child 


ood days Address 


3 NATIONAL MEDICINE Co., 
Dol! Dept. 242 B New Haven,Conn 


“Winter Homes in Southern 
Lands,” 


The above is the title of an attrac 
tive booklet just issued by the Pas 
senger Department of the SoutherD 
Railway. It ia beautifully illustra 
ted and fully describes the winter 
resorts of the South. -A copy may 
be secured by sending a two cent 
stamp to 8. H. Hardwick, G. P. A 
Washington, D.C. 
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Miscellaneous. 


— ANCE LECTURE WORK IN THE EAGT. 
A —_—— 





i orts Progress in 
state Leotaset oe penaeet uate: 
jondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
orreached, Roberson ville, in Martin 
nty, January 16th, and spent a 
oe te lecture work among the 
— ers and prethren of the county. 
“prone them (as most all North 
Carolinians are) a very kind and 
enerous | people. Certainly the 
prethren did more than we could 
really ©X gect of them, to make our 
visit pleasant to us. I will ever 
pleasantly remember the kindness 
and hospitality of brethren W. 8: 
Vick, Smith, Keel, Marion Green, 
Roebuck and other brethren too 
numerous 60 mention. We should 
have been pleased to have visited a 
few other places in the county, but 
our time was too short. We left the 
work there in good and safe hands. 
pro. W. S. Vick will organize or re- 
organize Sub- Alliances at any place 
desired. We may expect, and I am 
jssured, that Martin will be repre- 
gnted at our State meeting this 
year. 

On Friday, the 24th ult., I entered 
and began work in this, Beaufort 
gounty. Have since met twelve ap- 
pointments that the brethren had 
made forme. Have organized one 
new Sub-Alliance,Swain’s Land, with 
a goodly number of the best farmers 
of that section. The attendance was 
good at most all the appointments, 
even in the rainy days of last week. 

At the close of my lecture last 
Wednesday at Aurora the request 
was made that we hold a session at 
night for the reception of old and 
new members, which we did. The 
result was the receiving of 11 mem. 
bers, threo of them by initiation. I 
found the brotherhood in this county 
in better condition than I expected, 
and it is expected. that the organiza- 
tion will take on renewed growth. I 
have certainly been kindly enter- 
tained and cared for in this: county, 
and wish to hereby express my 
thankfulness for the same. 

Iwill go from here to Currituck 
oounty to engage in lecture work 
there. : 

“Some Things All of us Should 
Think About,’’ written by Mr. D. L. 
Gore, in last week’s PROGRESSIVE 

Farmer, is timely, interesting and 

instructive. We hope he will write 

often;and, by the way, if we have 
been correctly informed, Mr. Gore is 
originally from ‘‘our Harry Farm- 
er’s”’ county, Columbus. 

J. C, Bain, 
Lecturer N. C. F. 8. Alliance. 
WHY GOOD ROADS BENEFIT THE FAR. 
MER. 


Financially speaking, good roads 
would be of no inconsiderable ad- 
vantage to the farmer: 1st, the cost 
of road transportation will decrease 
at certain times of the year. 24d, 
There will be a wider choice of time 
tomarket the produce anda wider 
choice of market places. 3d, Perish- 
ablecrops can be more extensively 
raised. 4th, Prices will be more 
nearly uniform over the county. 
ith, There will be no great rush of 
tailroad work, at different seasons 
of the year. 

But in the eyes of the agricultural 
People the arguments as to the great 
financial gains from stone roads are 
aot founded on fact ; the major argu- 
ments with the farmer to day are 
fooial questions. 1. Good roads will 
make possible the centralization of 
the rural school system which is now 
*eceiving attention with the farmer. 
2, They will facilitate rural mail 
delivery, and to my personai knowl- 
“dge I know that at the present time 
this is, with the farmer of Illinois, 
eof the strongest arguments in 
favor of better roads. 3. Highways 
Will change in appearance ; the sani- 
tary Conditions of the farm will im- 
Prove, and it will bring to us a 


higher degree of civilization.—Fred 
R. Crane. 
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‘SUBSTITUTE FUR MACADAM ON COUN. 
TRY ROADS. 


While for macadamizing purposes 
Purposes on country roads burnt 
Simbo is not quite so durable as 
“me of the best grades of rock, it 
oo a advantages to offset this 
: ortcoming, slight as it is. The 
dees of producing burnt gumbo 
Teqnires Practically no oapital or 
om skill to carry on. The most 
“coed labor and a little common 
_ the part of one person, a8 
malts *, Can produce the best ofsre- 
' Of course, the road should 
ter Perly graded and crowned be- 
petting on the gumbo road- 
heen A surface of burnt olay, six 
t inches in thicknesa, is com- 





monly sufficient for good results ; or 
ten inches in particularly places, 
where unusual conditions exist or 
traffic is especially heavy. 

By selecting for improvement the 
heaviest parts of the road first, 
since the worst stretches are often 
caused by the very heavy material 
that makes the best grade of road. 
metal, and systematically working 
under intelligent guidance, five years 
would find every principal highway 
in &@ county as passable the year 
around as a paved: city street, and 
at very little more cost than is now 
usually squandered on ‘working the 
roads.’’ The county surveyor could 
easily superintend the whole work 
for his district ; and, with local over- 
seers as head burners, he could soon 
produce as good a system of high- 
ways ag any one could wish for. 
Once properly prepared, two men 
could easily keep the roads of a 
whole county always in good repair. 

With no more expenditure of 
money and effort than is now put on 
the country roads, ballasting with 
burnt clay would produce in a dozen 
years a system of highways equal to 
any of those for which France has 
so long been famous. 

A burnt gumbo road is never 
muddy, for that property is lost in 
the burning. The surface of the 
road is hard and smooth. As a 
speedway for bicycles and automo- 
biles itis ideal. For carriages and 
heavy wagons it has no superior. 
Ne vegetation can grow onit. It is 
practically free from dust, after the 
highway system has been well devel- 
oped, so that mud is not brought in 
from the tributary roads. More- 
over, the warm red highways con- 
trast pleasingly against the green 
landscape at those seasons of the year 
when country drives are most enjoy- 
able.—From ‘‘Burnt Clay for Roads 
in the West,’’ by Charles Rollin 
Keyes, in the American Monthly Re- 
view of Reviews for January. 
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THE TARIFF CRISIS IN CONGRESS. 


The event of the week in Congress 
was the vote in the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives upon the Babcock amend- 
ment to the tax reduction bill. This 
amendment put upon the free list 
the important iron and steel products 
which this country is now selling 
abroad in large quantities. The list 
includes all structural steel and iron, 
hoiler plates, steel rails, and nearly 
every steel product in the form used 
as raw material by our manufactur- 
ers of machinery and implements. 
The fact that our manufacturers 
can sell these goods abroad, after 
paying for transportation, at as low 
a price as foreigners can make in 
their own markets, is assumed to in- 
dicate that our manufacturers can 
sellto our countrymen as cheaply 
as foreigners could sell them if our 
tariff wereremoved. The bill would 
not guarantee that our manufac. 
turers should sel) as cheaply at home 
as. abroad, but merely that they 
should not charge at home more 
than their price abroad plus the cost 
of shipping the goods back to this 
country. This amendment came 
within one vote of being adopted by 
the Committee, as the other Republi- 
can member from the Northwest, 
Mr. Tawney, of Minnesota, supported 
Mr. Babcock, and they had of course 
the united support of the Democrats. 
Mr. Babcock says that the fight is 
not over yet,and that he will bring his 
amendment before the House, where 
it is more popular than in the Ways 
and Means Committee. This claim 
we may well believe, as most of the 
members of the Ways and Means 
Committee are noted for their strong 
protectionist leanings. It is certain 
that the amendment would have the 
support of the country at large—for 
in America’s ‘‘committee of the 
whole’’ there are not nine Republi- 
cans to six Democrats, as on the 
Ways and a Means Committee, but 
only nine Republicans to eight Dem- 
ocrats, and measure supported by 
all Democrats and even one-fourth 
of the Republicans has an over- 
whelming majority.—New York 
Outlook, 15th. 
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Your paper is always a welcome 
visitor in our home, we think it the 
best weekly in the State.—G. T. 
Pate, Scotland Co, N. C. 


TO CURE A COLD IN ORE DAY 


> Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All 
pee refund the money if it fa ls to cure 
E. W. Grove's signature is on each box. 25c, 


R UI? 


DEAR SUBSCRIBER : 

I C that quite a number of our 
subscribers R in arrears. Please C 
U’Rlabel & F-U-R-1 please renew 
B 4 U C thesan go down again. 

and greatly oblige 
or Sin C R wellwisher, 
Tue Bus. Mar. 
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CORRECT TABLE OF RURAL SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES BY COUNTIES. 


The writer had to leave the office 
before reading the proof of the article 
on rural school libraries published 
last week, and we notice that there 
were a few errors in it. Caswell 
county should have been credited 
with one library, Catawba with five. 
Tyrrell has none as yet. Five more 
libraries were established last week 
—two in Moore, three in Forsyth. 
The following carefully corrected 
table, therefore, shows the exact 
number of libraries in each county 
that have to date received the State 
aid provided by law: 


Alamance....... 6 *Johnston....... 
*Alexander...... 2A Cr Ni 
Alleghany....... 4. LONG 56 8c8sa 6 
ANBON. 6.05 6 Coes 6 Lincoln........ 4 
ee ee 1 *McDowell...... 
Beaufort........ 6 Macon......... 2 
BOVE Si. Ri oss 6 Madison........6 
2) 1 *Martin. .....72. 
Brunswick ...... 1 Mecklenburg. . .2 
*Buncombe........ *Mitchell........ 
*BOPKG 6. icc ens *Montgomery .. 
Cabarrus........ G: BROORG. . 5.056 6c.8 4 
Caldwell ........ Sh DNS es eo Je 6 
*Camden......... *N. Hanover.... 
*Carteret......... Northampton.. .6 
CASWELL . si556ecks Bi SONSIOW 6:555:05-5 5 
Catawba......... i Ot ee 6 
Chatham. ...:/524 6 Pamlico........ 1 
Cherokee........ 1 Pasquotank... ..6 
ROWAN 65.55. oi6 e's 4 *Pender ........ 
0) | Serer ee Perquimans.... .3 
Cleveland ....... 6 SEEson. <5 1 
Columbus....... PI << 3 ae eC Een 6 
CHACEN o..cice wi es Ci (ee ‘| 
Cumberland..... 4 Randolph...... 6 
*Currituck ....... Richmond...... 2 
3 re re Robeson .....:. 4 
Davidson........ 2 Rockingham... .6 
WDAVID | i.520'R 4. MmOwan™ 2.525.502 4 
DWN, cies 6 Rutherford ....6 
DUPRAM: . s<c5 5.2 6 *Sampson........ 
Edgecombe...... 4 *Scotland........ 
HOPEYT cicaiscice 6 Stanly. ..06..<.% 6 
HAREM... 602. : Be SONGS i Soe 6 
GABGOR <0 640s 6% S. SUSE I os en 
MRE dc. uo. sasa dea 3 SSWaln oo..ke855 
*GrARAM ....<.... Transylvania.. .3 
Granville ........4 *Tyrrell ........ 
Greene ....:..... 6 TROR Fo Bose 6 
Guilford ........ G6 *VAMOG:.. 60225554 
Halifax .......%. Wake 5.3. Sos 6 
Harnott.......... LW OPTEIE 6.558% 6 
*Haywood........ Washington... .6 
Henderson ...... 6 Watauga....... 2 
Hertford .....-.. i Waynes. ea5: 6 
int Cre 4 Wilkes ........ 4 
ON ae C WATBOR: ¢ odse50% 6 
*Jackson.......... *Yadkin ........ 
*Yanooy ....:.:. 





‘Nothing to Compare With It.’’ 


WHITESVILLE, N. Y., Jan. 5, 98. 
The Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleve- 

land, O.: 

Istill use -‘Gombault’s Caustic Bal- 
sam and could not get along without 
it. Isome times buy in Elmira and 
some of our druggist here. There is 
nothing to compare with it, in my 
belief. I. B. WILEY, V. 8. 
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We do not make a practice of de- 
voting much space in our reading 
columns to our advertisers. We take 
pains, before allowing them to buy 
space of us, to find out that they are 
considered reliable, and after they 
have used our space for some time 
we get to know, through our readers, 
something of their product and of 
the manufacturer, breeder or adver- 
tiser himself. 

Many a person or company has ad- 
vertised with us for twoor three 
months, then dropped out and was 
never heard of again; while others 
commence modestly—have an article 
of merit to start with, find a general 
demand for it, it fills the bill, year 
after year the article is improved 
by their experience, it isscld reason 
ably—and they continue with us 
without interruption. 

It is always safe to patronize this 
class of advertisers. You are pretty 
sure of a fair deal, because they can- 
not afford to do otherwise. 

An instance: The Page Woven 
Wire Fence Co., Adrian, Michigan, 
have used our columns continuously 
for over ten years; they have estab- 
lished themselves in the confidence 
of our readers, and they could never 
have done so if there had not been 
real merit in their fences. Their 
business has doubled up year after 
year, until (we are credibly informed) 
they use the entire output of wire of 
their extensive steel mill, at Mones- 
sen, Pennsylvania, in their own 
fences. 

They do not claim to sell fence the 
chepest, but they do claim that since 
they make their own steel and wire 
they have a wire especially adupted 
for fencing purposes, and one that 
will sustain the special features in 
Page Fences 

The Page Fence Company have an 
enviable reputation among our read 
ers. 


“ THE LIVES OF DISTINGUISHED 
NORTH CAROLINIANS.” 


Bio hi Portraits and Best Known 
speeches of Da: 
,8 





ra. 
Pet w, Pender, Ramseur, Grimes and Hill 
A dsome Book of 600 pages. Price, 
With The ve Farmer one year, $2.75. 
Address all orders to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 





The Progressive Farmer, February 18, 1902, 


KIDNEY TROUBLE, LAME a 


BACK AND RHEUMATISM 
CURED BY SWAMP-ROOT. - 





for YOU, Every Reader of 
Have a Sample Bottle Sent 


Among the many famous cures 
of Swamp-Root, reported in THE 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER, the one we 
publish this week for the benefit of 
our readers, speaks in the highest 
terms of the wonderful curative 
properties of this great kidney 
remedy. 





T. KF. MCHUGH. 


Tacoma, WasH , Nov. 29th, 1901. 
DR. KILMER & CO., 

Binghamton, N. Y. 
GENTTEMEN :—It gives me great 
pleasure to add my testimonial to 
that of hundreds of others regard- 
ing the wonderful curative proper- 
ties of Swamp Root. I had a lame 
back three years ago before leaving 
North Dakota for the coast. Soon 
after my arrival in the Puget Sound 
country it became very much worse. 
I felt certain that the coast climate 
had given me acute rheumatism and 
came tothe conclusion that I could 
not live in this climate. Later 1 be- 


stores every where. 





To Prove what the Great Kidney Remedy, Swamp-Root, will do 


The Progressive Farmer May 
Free by Mail. 


rheumatism was due to my kidney 
trouble. The lameness in my back 
increased rapidly and I had other 
symptons which indicated that I 
would soon be prostrated unless I 
obtained relief quickly. Noticing 
your offer of a sample bottle of 
Swamp-Root, free, I had a friend 


write for one and began taking it: ey 


immediately. Within three weeks 
the lameness in my back began to 
disappear. During that fall and 
winter, I took threes one dollar bot- 
tles of Swamp-Root with the result 
that I became completely cured. I 
no longer have pains in my back 
and can exercise violently without 
telling any bad effects. I have 
recommended Swamp-Root to sev- 
eral of my acquaintances who were 
similarly affected and without ex- 
ception they have been greatly bene- 
fited by its use 


TF IX egh 
. 701 E. St., South. 

Lame back is only one symptom 
of kidney trouble—one of many and 
is Nature’s timely warning to show 
you that the the track of health is 
not clear. 

If these danger signal are un- 
heeded, more serious results are sure 
to follow; Bright’s Disease, which 
is the worst form of kidney trou- 
ble, may steal upon you. 

The great kidney remedy, Dr. 
Kilmer's Swémp- Root, is used‘in the 
leading hospitals, recommended by 
physicians in their private practice, 
and is taken by doctors themselves 
who have kidney ailments, because 
they recognize in it the greatest and 


came convinced that what I really | most successful remedy for kidney, 
had was kidney trouble, and that the | liver and bladder troubles. 


EDITORIAL NotE.—Swamp-Root has been tested in so many ways, and 
has proven so successful in every case, that a special arrangement has been 
made by which all readers of THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER who have not 
already tried it may have a sample bottle sent absolutely free by mail. 
}| Also a book telling all about Swamp.Root and containing many of the 
thousands upon thousands of testimonial letters received from men and 
women who owe their good health, in fact their very lives to the wonder 
ful curative properties of Swamp-Root. 
}| réading this generous cffer in the Raleigh ProGrEssIvVE;FARMER when send 
ihg your address to Dr. Kilmer & Co.,, Binghamton, N. Y. 

If you are already convinced that Swamp-Root is what you need, you 
can purchase the regular fifty-cent and one-dollar size bottle at the drug 
Don’t. make any mistaxe, but remember the name, 


In writing, be sure and mention 


Swamp-Root, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp Root, and the address, Binghamton, N.Y. 
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hand 


Catalocue. giving peice, terms and testimonials. 
(address Milne Bros. for Shetland Pony Catalog.) 


k ither standing timber or stumps. Will pull an ordinary Grub in 13¢ minutes. 
pats of Two Acres at a Sitting. A man, a boy and a horse can operate it. No heavy chains or rods to 
if The crop on a few acres the first year will pay for the Machine. Send postal card for Illust’d 


MILNE MFG. 68., 878 8th St., Monmouth, Ill. 





Makes a clean 











WINCHESTER 


CARTRIDGES ’IN ALL’ CALIBERS 


e .50 loaded with either Black or Smokeless Powde? . 
é pane, — entire satisfaction.. They are made and loaded in @_ 
modern manner, by exact machinery operated by skilled experts. 


THEY SHOOT WHERE YOU HOLD ¢ ALWAYS ASK FOR THEM 





10rse accessories, 


We are giving our customers the benefit of @& 
A jobbers prices on Carriages, harnessand other 447yno, 
} y 


Factory 


figures are 
ted. 


quoted—dealers protits are eliminated. 


You Get the Profits 








ST. LOUIS, MO., P. 0, Box 54. 
COLUMBUS, O., P. 0. Box 772. 











The Commoner 
The Progressive Farmer \ 


$1. 





RALEIGH, N. C. 





Offer Extra Special. 


yy () gs 
HON. W.J. BRYAN, twice candidate for the Presidency, has many warm 
admirers and well-wishing friends in North Carolina who no doubt take or 
would like to subscribe for a paper owned and edited by Mr. Bryan. 


THE COMMONER 


The subscription price is only $1.00 per year. By special arrangement we are 
authorized to take subscriptions as follows: 
The Commoner alone per Year... 2... 056.0 $1 00 


The Progressive Farmer alone per year...... 


( Together one year | Al 
' 


This applies to new or renewal subscriptions for either paper. 
cri tions will be entered or extended on both mailing lists on receipt of 
di. Send all orders, giviug nume and address plainly written, to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


Is That Paper. Y 


Your sub- 


Raleigh, N. C. 








7 
Fruit Trees at Wholesale Prices, 


Cut out and use the below list, 
with number of trees, wanted fin- 
serted against each variety. - 
dress all orders to 

T. B. PARKER, 


HILLSBORO, WN. 0. 





—NEW AND RARE APPLES— 


...Pride of North Carolina 
... Yellow Transparent 
..Lute’s Great Keeper 


.. Esther. | ..., Angels Favorite « 
... Shannon | ....Arkansas Black . 
..Coffey’s Seedling 


... Albemarle Pippin 
...Mammoth Black Twig 
.. Paragon | .:..Gragg 
.Rebel |»....Johns’ .F, Winter 
..Catawba’s Favor 
—SELECT APPLES— 
...May | ....Red June 
...Sammer Rose 
...Early Harvest | ....Astrachan 
... Yellow June | ....Early Ripe 
.... Summer Queen 
..Summer P’rm’n 
...Maryland | ....Maiden Blush 
.. Horse | ....Red Cheese 
.... Sine Qua Non | .... Buckingham 
... Baltimore Red | ....Bonum 
....Merit | ....Gloria Mundi 
... Golden Russett 
....Harper’s Seedling | ....Sherrill 
.... Edwards 
....8tevenson’s Winter * 
....Blackburn | ....Wine Sap 
.... Vandever 
.... Keener Seedling 
....Hall Seedling - 
...Limbertwig, Red 
...Limbertwig, Royal 
... Mississippi 
.... Virginia Beauty 
....Gully | ....Ben Davis 
Se bee .... Yates 
....Nasemond Beauty 
...Golden Winter 


... Yadkin Beauty 


... Nickajack 
.... North Carolina Keeper 
...Red Beitigheimer 
.. Delaware Red Winter. 
—ORAB APPLES— 
.. Red Siberian | .... Transcendent 
—NEW AND RARE PEACHES | 
.... Sneed | .... Triumph 
.... Admiral Dewey 
....Greensboro | ....Huitt 
...Matthews Beauty 
.. Elberta | ....Everbearing 


....Harly Bivers 
...Flaters 8t. John 
.... George IV | .... Foster 
....Red Rareripe 
....Crawford's Early 
....Crawford’s Late 
....Chinese Cling | ....0. M. Free 
....O. M. Cling | ....Gen. Green 
.... Wonderful | .... Indian 
... Health Cling 
.. Stump of the World 
.Steady | ....Picquit’s Late 
.Eaton’s Golden 
. Bcott’s October 
—PEARS— 
... Wilder Early 
...Harly Harvest 
...Clapp’s Favorite 
... Lincoln Coreless 
....Japan Golden Russet 
... Koonce | ... .Seckel 
... LeConte | ....Garber 
... Kieffer | ....Duchess 
.. Vermont | .... Beauty ; 
—OHERRIES— 
...May Duke 
...EKarly Richmond 
...Dyehouse 
...Governor Wood a 
..-Reine Hartense | .... Windsor 
...Centennial | .... Yellow Spanish 
i....Montmorenci 
... Black Tartarian 
.. Black Eagle | ....Ostheime 
—MULBERRIES— 
.... Downing Everbearing 
... Black English 
.. White English 


— APRICOTS— 


...Moorpark | .... Russian 
.. Royal 


— GOOSEBERBIES— 


... Downing | .... Houghton 
.. Pearl 


—STRAWBERRIES— 
... Excelsior 8 ... Sharpless 
...Michall’s Early ty 
...Grady’s Late | ....Shuckless 
...Lady Thompson 
... Brandywine | ....Clyde 
.. Bismarck 
—SHADE TREES— 
.. Silver Maple 
..Carolina Poplar 
—EVERGREENS— 7 
... Norway Spruce 
...Col. Blue Spruce 
... Arbor Vitre Am’n 
... Arbor Vitre Pyr’d’l 
.. Magnolia Gran. 
—ROSES— a 
... Crimson Rambler 
...Marechal Neil 
...The Bride 
...8ouv. de Malmais’n 
...-Marie Guillot 
...Perie de Jardin 
... La France 
... American Beauty 
... President Carnot 
... Gen. Jacqueminot 
..Madam Masson 
—PLUMS— 
...+ Wild Goose | ....Abundanoce) 
..Kelser’s Japan 
...German Prune | .... Burbank 
. .Green Gage | ....Damson 





‘!/Sateuma | ....Washington, ., 


_...Emma | ....Belle of Georgia 
....Carman | ....Bokara, No._3 ; 
...Anne’s Perfection 
..Gordon 
—SELEOT PEACHES— 
.... Amsden | ....Alexander 
...Beatrioe | ....Early Louise 
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Farm Miscellany. 


FARMERS SHOULD MIX THEIR OWN 
FERTILIZERS. 








{8&. J, Red*ing Direc or “Georgia Fxp riment 
Station, in At anta Cousutution.] 


At this sesson of the year farmers 
are beginning to think about the 
commercial fertilizers they will buy. 
Already I have received many in: 
quiries for the ‘‘best fertilizers’’ for 
oorn, cotton, oats, potatoes, eto. 
Some of the inquiries evidently ex- 
pect to buy the ready-mixed guanos, 
as they have been accustomed to do 
in the past. They want to know 
which brand of guano is the best and 
cheapest for certain crops and soils. 
They do not care to undertake the 
gmali amount of labor required to 
mix the several ingredients that en- 
ter into the composition of a 
“guano,’’ or, not knowing in what 
proportions these ingredients should 
be mixed fora particular crop or a 
particular soil, they prefer to leave 
it to the manufacturer, or mixer of 
fertilizers. 

This wou'd be very wellif there 
‘were no source of information open 
to these inquirers whence they may 
learn proper proportions of ingredi- 
ents that would be necessary in or- 
der to produce the proper propor- 
tions of the elements of value—phos- 
phoric acid, potash and nitrogen— 
and at the same time if the manufac- 
turers would mix the ingredients so 
as to meet the demand and do it at 
little more than it would cost the 
farmer to do it. 

NO WAR ON MANUFACTURERS. 

I do nos propose at this late day to 
‘wage a warfare on honest and capa- 
ble manufacturers of fertilizers who 
sell their goods at a fair and reason- 
able profit. Thereare many of them 
that are both cipable and honest. 
Indeed, Ido not know of any that 
are otherwise. BuatIdo insist, as I 
have done for more than twenty 
years, that an intelligent farmer, 
with the proper information before 
him as to the requirements of his 
soil, or the average soils of his sec 
tion, can generally not only mix a 
better fertilizer for his own purposes, 
but ata saving of $2, $3 and some 
times $5 on the ton, as compared 
with the cost of the ready-mixed ar- 
ticle. Even if he oan save only $1 
on the ton, certainly that $1 is worth 
as much as any other dollar, and 
ought to b» saved. 

DO FARMERS BUY BREAD? 

There are many people whose 
cooks cannot make good bread, and 
must buy of the baker or eat poor 
bread. But the baker must be paid 
for his plant, his labor, his skill and 
his losses, and must have a profit. 
One might pay 5 cents for a pound 
loaf of bread, when the same 5cents, 
invested in flour, salt and a little 
yeast, and a little skill, labor and 
fuel employed in converting it into 
bread, would result in a loat weigh- 
ing one anda half to two pounds. 
This is a simple illustration, but it is 
apt. If one knows what kind of 
bread he wishes to eat he can either 
buy the materials and make it him- 
self or get it ready-made of the baker. 
So with the farmer. If he knows 
what sort of a fertilizer he needs— 
what proportions of phosphoric acid, 
potash and nitrogen it should con- 
tain—and does not care to spend a 
rainy day or two in mixing it at 
home, why, he may buy it ready. 
mixed of the manufacturer and pay 
the latter for mixing it—just as in 
the case of the bread. 

Only aday or two ago I received a 
letter asking this question: ‘Iam 
offered a guano acid phosphate, 
guaranteed 12 jer cent. available, 
and 2 per cent. potash, for $14 a 
ton; and a simple acid phosphate, 
guaranteed 14 per cent. available, at 
$12.50 per ton. Which is the cheaper 
and which would give the best re- 
sults when mixed with cotton seed 

meal?’’ My reply was that phos- 
phoric acid and potash being worth 
about the same per pound, it follows 
that the potash-acid phosphate, with 
a guarantee of 12-2 was worth just 
the same as the simple acid phosphate 
guaranteed to contain 14 per cent. 
available. If the two goods were 
offered at the prices stated by the 
same dealer or manufacturer, then 





$100 Reward $100, 


The readers of this paper will be 


leased 
learn that there is at least one dre te 


ed disease 
that science has been able to cure in al! its 
stages, and that is Catarrh. MHall’s Catarrh 
Cure is the only positive cure known to the med- 
ical fraternity. Catarrh being a constitutional 
disease, requires a constitutional treatment. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, actin 
directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces o 
the system, thereby destroying the foundation 
of the disease, and giving the patient stren 
by baiiding up the constitution and assisting 
mature in doin The proprietors have 


'd its work. 
@o much faith in its curative powers, that ny | 
that 


@ffer One Hundred Dollars for any case 
fails to cure. Send for list of testimonials. 
Address, F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo,0. 


Mp Gold bv Nraggiste, 75c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


the latter either did not know his 
business or there was a charge of 
$150 per ton for simply mixing a 
little muriste of potash with a 
simple acid phosphate so as to pro- 
duce a.potash acid phosphate that 
would carry available 12 and pot- 
ash 2. 
EXPENSIVE MACHINERY. 

It may be said in explanation that 
the guano manufacturer must have 
very expensive machinery in order 
to make a perfect, uniform mixture. 
Grant the claim, and the reply is 
that the farmer does not need to 
have any such expensive machinery 
to do his own mixing. All he needs 
is a shovel and a hoe and a barn 
floor, or a hard, smooth place on the 
ground. The manufacturers’ goods 
must be uniform, so as to stand in- 
spection. Every bag of it must be 
approximately the same in chemical 
composition as every other bag. Not 
so with the farmer. His mixtures 
are not subject to inspection, to in- 
spection fees and the expense of 
sacking. It matters little whether 
every portion of a ton is exactly like 
every other portion. It is a small 
matter if there be an occasional un- 
mixed lump (although this need not 
be the case.) 
FORMULA FOR COTTON AND CORN. 
A farmer can mix 1,000 pounds of 
acid phosphate (14 per cent.), 75 
pounds of muriate of potash and 700 
pounds of cotton meal in a few hours 
at a cost of 25 cents for labor. The 
materials would cost, probably, 
$15.75, total $16 for the 1,775 pounds, 
or 90 cents per hundred pounds, or 
$18 per ton. The mixture would 
analyze about as follows: Available 
phosphorio acid, 8 87 ; potash (K?0O ), 
270; nitrogen, 2.70, equal to 14 27 
units of’ plant food, a fairly high 
grade guano. 
It would be just the formula for 
cotton on the average worn uplands 
of middle and north Georgia and 
similar soils in the adjoining States. 
It could be easily modified for fresh 
soils, or highly improved soils of the 
same original character, or for dark 
colored lowlands by reducing the 
amounts of muriate and cotton seed 
meal by 25 to 50 per cent., or more, 
if only light manuring is intended. 
For sandy soils, especially in the 
piney woods regions, the muriate 
could be increased by from 25 to 50 
per cent., and in some cases the cot- 
ton meal might be increased. 

To state the formula in tabular 
form it would appear as follows: 

No. 2—Formula for cotton on old 
worn uplands: 
Acid phosphate (14 per o’t.) 1,000 lbs. 
Muriate of potash......... 75 lbs. 
(or kainit, 300 pounds). 


Cotton meal............... 700 lbs. 
OOS eer Are 1,775 lbs. 


For corn as follows: 
No. 1—Formula for corn on old 


worn uplands: 

Acid phosphate (14 per o’t) 1,000 lbs. 

Mariate of potash......... 30 Ibs. 
(or kainit, 120 pounds) 

Cotton meal............... 1,250 lbs. 
DCRR ere aias ict ene ate ihe 2,280 lbs. 


This formula would analyze about 
as follows: 


Available.............. 7.50 per cent 
Potash (K2 O)........ -1 48 per cent. 
DUR OMIIIY os o5 ono so bin na 3.83 per cent. 


This would be in the same relative 
proportion as available, 10; potash, 
2; nitrogen, 5. 

In a future article the above form- 
ulas will be repeated and others 
added with some other details that 
would make this article too long if 
inoluded now. 





DAIRYING PAYS. 


The editor of the Richmond, Va., 
Religious Herald reports a conversa 
tion with a noted manufacturer, Mr. 
Austen, from which we take the fol- 
lowing : 

‘Now that you speak of cattle, 
tell me why we can’t make the dairy 
business pay in old Virginia? We feed 
the Northern cities with early and 
late vegetables, why should we buy 
all our best butter from the North?’’ 

Mr. Austen: ‘‘That is a subject 
to which I have given much thought. 
Your Virginia and North Carolina 
farmer can do it, if he will work at 
it. Gilt-edge butter sells in New 
York City the year round at from 50 
cents to $1 per pound, while your 
Virginia farmers are glad enough to 
get from 15 to 25 cents per pound. 
People think it easy to make butter, 
but itis the most diffioult thing in 
tue world to make butter fit to eat, 
and yet it can be done in old Vir 
ginia. I spent a winter in Thomas. 
ville, Ga., where every pound of 
butter and every pint of cream came 
from the North. Instead of the 
millions of dollars sent from the 
South to buy dairy products from 
the North, we should supply ou-- 
selves and havea large surplus for 
the North."’ 








The Progressive Farmer, February 18, 1902, 


A NOTEWORTHY FARMERS’ INSTITUTE 
FOR THE COLORED A. & M. COLLEGE. 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
On March 21st, 1902, there will be 
a Farmers’ Institute held at the A. 
and M. College for the Coiored Race 
at Greensboro, N. C. The topics 
that will be discussed are as follows: 
Batter Making on the Farm, by P. 
E. Robinson. 

Tree Planting, by J. Van Lindley. 
Commercial Fertilizers, by John 
Thompson. 

General discussion of farm work, 
by John A. Young. 

Agricultural Education, by J. R. 
Linch. 

Agricultural Machinery, by O. W. 
Epps. 

Inspection of farm machinery, 
illustrating farm machinery, by J. 
W. Landreth. 

Motive Power on the Farm, by A. 
Watson. 

The various subjects will be dis- 
cussed in a practical manner so that 
every farmer who will attend can 
hear something of value to him. 
The meeting will begin at 11 o’olock 
in the morning. The Agricultural 
Department of the College has ar- 
ranged to supply free board and 
lodging to visiting farmers on Maroh 
21st and 22nd. 

We desire to havea large attend- 
ance, and trust that many farmers 
will avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity before active work on the 


farm begins. 
JNO. THOMPSON, 


Guilford Co., N.C. 





Wilson Times: The tobacco crop 
this year will be somewhat increased 
over last year, but not so much as 
last year was an increase over 1900, 
simply because there is not suffisient 
labor in the country to handle it 
While nearly every farmer feels that 
tobacco will be high in price next 
failand would like to increase, yet 
experience has taught him that it is 
simply throwing away money to 
plant more than he has labor to 
handle. ony 


CONFORMATION OF BEEF AND DAIRY 
CATTLE. 


nen 


The selection of cattle best suited 
for their intended use is of great im- 
portance to feeders and dairymen; 
and it is even more important to 
breeders of either beef or dairy cattle. 
For the purpose of presenting in 
simple and graphic way some infor- 
mation concerning the differences 
between good and inferior animals 
and the extent to which certuin de- 
sirable qualities affect their value 
for beef and dairy utility, the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
has had prepared and will soon issue 
Farmers’ Balletin No. 143 entitl-d 
Conformation of Beef and Dairy Cut- 
tle. It was prepared by Andrew M 
Soule, Professor of Agriculture, and 
Vice- Director of the Tennessee Agri 
cultural Experiment Station. The 
author has endeavored to define as 
nearly as possible the ideals that 
should be keptin viewin pursuin:z 
the business and to point out as far 
as possible the relation of these 
standards to the economic side of 
animal industries. By diagrams, 
descriptions, and suitable illustra 
tions he has given the information 
necessary to enable the stock feeder, 
the breeder, the farmer, or the dairy- 
man to become a competent judge of 
cattle by sight and touch. 

Beef and dairy cattle are consid 
ered together because stronger con 
trasts can be drawn and differences 
can be shown more clearly. 

The bulletin is for free distribu- 
tion and will be sent to any addres 
on application to Senators, Rapresen 
tatives, and Dolegates in Congrese, 
or to the Seoretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D C. 





——~9 + << 


The strawberry movement will be 
gin about April 5th and the crop is 
expected to reach 400,600 crates, 
against a little more than 390,00( 
last year. Thore is said to be a ver: 
material increase in the berry acre 
age, especially in the Chadbonrn 
belt. 





Mount Olive Advertiser: The 
acreage of Irish potatoes will not be 
increased over that of last year in 
this section. 


A man can oontent himself at 
almost any point of the compass, 
provided wife and daughters are con 
tent. But puta woman down in a 
blank untidy home—no vegetables, 
no pigs, no chickens—and you will 
hear from herif she is worth hav- 
ing —R. R. Moore, Guilford Co., 
N.C. 


Mount Airy News: The prices of 
the necessaries of life are higher 
than we have known them in fifteen 
years, perhaps longer, and yet our 
merchants no doubt make less than 
when pricss werelower. The prices, 
we are told, are bound to go still 
higher before another crop is made. 
Wages are advancing very little in 
this part of the country. 


Charlotte Observer: District At- 
torney Holton did well to reject the 
proposition made to himin Washing- 
ton yesterday by the attorneys for 
the Amos Owen Cherry Tree Com. 
pany, that if theindictments against 
them were dismissed they would 
turn over for distribution among 
their victims $30,000. This cffer 
was made through attorneys who 
would naturally have much influence 
with Mr. Holton, and it 1s a pleasure 
to see that he had the backbone to 
refuse to consider. There are things 
in this world which money cannot 
atone for, and the crime of these 
cherry tree fakirs is one of them. 











VALUABLE FARM BOOKS. 
Principles of Agriculture. By Prof. 
L. H. Bailey, of Cornell University. 
Handsomely illustrated. 300 pages. 

Price, $1.25. 

We really do not believe that the 
average North Carolina farmer can 
anywhere invest $1.25 to better ad- 
vantage than by sending that 
amount to us for a copy of Prof. L. 
H. Bailey’s ‘‘Principles of Agrioul- 
ture.’’ This is a work which tells 
the ‘‘whys and wherefores’’—the 
principles—of the ‘‘business’’ of 
farming. It is written by a man of 
great ability who knows his subject 
by long years of actual experience 
and scientific study. The farmer 
who secures a copy of this work 
and studies it during his spare 
moments this summer will not only 
find much pleasure thereby, but will 
find greater interest in his work, a 


the probability of making many 
more dollars as a result of his study 
There are many books upon the 
market, but not for many years, we 
firmly believe, has one been issued 
which the average reader of this 
yaper so badly needs. The work is 
handsomely bound, well illustrated, 
‘learly printed and contains 300 
gages. Send us $1.25and geta copy. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 

A SPECIAL PRICE. 


We have now decided to senda 
sopy of this valuable work and a 
year’s subscription to The Progress- 
ive Farmer to any address for only 
$2. This offer is made ata sacrifice 
in the hope of placing the work in 
the hands of more of the thousands 
who need it. 


STOPS THE COUGH AND WORKS 
OFF THE COLD. 


'.axative Bromo-Quinine Tablets cure a cold in 
one day. No Cure, No Pay. Price centa, 


Tarboro, N. C., Sept 18, 1901. 
The Cole Manufacturing Oo , 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Gents :—After using Cole’s Com. 
hb nation Planter, I must say it is 
perfectly satisfactory. It is light, 
durable and easy to handle I plan 
ted cotton, corn and peas’ It is an 
up-to dxte planter and no farmer 
vould make a mistake in getting 
this planter. Youra trniv, 
LD GAY 
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THE SPANGLER 
FERTILIZER DISTRIBUTO 


than with any means known. It distributes 
kinds of fertilleer in open furrow after the 
Cotton, Tobacce, 
saves fertilizer 


to the 
Gora, Beans, Peas, ctor ts 
7 SoeaaiS ina iere "Gs 
also make the 
The indioation for remunera ‘ 
tive prices, so the truckers say, ‘s 
esnecially good —Wilmington dir- 
patch. 





Co., 
8t., York, Pa.; 








To Make Cows Pay, use Sharples Cream Separe- 
tors. Book ‘Business Dairying” & Cat, 285 free 
W. Cheater, Pa. 


_ JUSTA WORD. 





Any of our full line of Carri 
my gh 30 arriages and Bu 


ies sent any- 


’ ; 
ays’ Free Triai. 

How can we do this? Becausewe 

manufacturein our owa factory ail 

vehicles wesell. Getone of our free 

money saving catalogues. bl 
Kelomaeve Gorriags & Harness Mfg. Kaa 

0., Station 15, Kalamazoo, Mich. CASTS 

(Pioneere of the Pree svial Plan) . WW pai 











Cash ae 


KILL THE HAWKS 
and WILD TURKEYS. 


Whv Have Hawks 
about your premises? Others do not. 


The Draughon Hawk Cailer 
calls them t» you. Take the caller and your 
gun and getridof the pests. Save your chick- 
ens and birds and please your wife. 

A Vurkey Hunt 
is mee de excitable and profitable by the use of 


e 
Draughon Turkey Caller. 
Most perfect imitator of a wild turkey ever pro 
duced, and never fails todraw them ‘o ‘a. 
These callers are furnish @ by mail post paid: al 
75 cents each, or $6 per dozen, by the patentee, 


| _H.H. DRAUGHON, Mingo, N. C. 


ist Premium awarded at N. C. State Fair, 1901, 
| to each ofabove callers. . 





broader view of his profession and |, 


Handy Farm Wagons 


make the work easier for both the man and team. 
Tne tires being wide they donotcutintotheground; 
the labor of loading is reduced many times,because 
of theshortlift. They are equipped with our fam- 
ous Electric Steel W hecls, eitherstraight or stag- 
ver spokes. Wheels any height from 24 to 60 inches. 
White hickory axles, steel hounds. Guaranteed to 
carry 40/0108. Why not get started richtby putting 
in one of these wagons, We make our steel wheels 
to fitany wagon. Writeforthecatalog. Itis free. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., BOX 93, QUINCY, ILL, 
OSLER 


0666066. 


’ No Smoke House. Smoke meat with 
KRAUSERS’ LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE. 
Made from hickory wood. Gives delicious flavor. 
Cheaper, cleaner than old way. Send for cir- 
cular. E. Krauser & Bro., Miiten, Pu. 

































Knolvn and solvn 
Wwhereber good crops 
are grolon. 
Sold everywhere. 
1902 Annual FREE. 


D. M. FERRY & CO. 
Detroit, 
Mich. 























removes from the goj] 
large quantities of 


Potash. 


The fertilizer ap- 
plied, must furnish 
enough Potash, or the 
land will lose its pro- 
ducing power, 






Read carefully our books 
on crops—sent /ree. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York, 











ere ees 


IF IT’S SIMPLICITY OF 


construction you’re after, please see The PAGE. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN. MICH 













200-Egg Incubator 
| for $12.80 


Perfect in construction and 

action. Hatches every fertile 

ege. Write for catalogue to-day 
GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy. 11), 














Beardiess Ba rley 
is prodigally prolitic, yicld- 
ing in 1901 for Mr. Wells, 
Orleans Co., New York, 109 
bushels per acre. Does well 
everywhere. That pays. 
20th Century Oats. 

The oat marvel, producing ff 
from 200 tu UU bus. per acie. 
Salzer’s Oats are war- 

Mm Fanid to produce great 
yielis, The U.S. Ag. Dept. 
calls them the very best! 
That pays. 


Three Eared Corn. 
20) t) 200 us. per acre, is 
extrem ly profitable at pres- 
ent prices of corn. Salzer’s 
Sees produce everywhere. 


Marvel Wheat 
ylelde i iu uJ States last year 
over 40 bus. per acre. We al-o 
have thecclebrated Mucca- & 
roniW heat, which sicidei Bz 
on our farms 63 bus. per acre. 
That pays. 


Speitz. p 
Greatest cercai food on [F SS 
earth—80 bus. grain and ¢ = ae 
tous sangnl Boon’ hay per 
acre. That pays. 


Victoria Rape 


makes it sible to grow 
hogs, sheep aud cattle at a 
costof butliealb. Marvel- 
ously prolific, does well 
everywhere. ‘hat pays. 


Bromus Inermis. 
Most wonderful grass of 
the century. Produces 6 tons 
of hay aut lots aud lets of 
pasturage be-ides per acre. 
Grows wherever soil is 
. Salzer’s seed is 
warranted, ‘hat pays, 


————— 
$10.00 for 10c. 

We wi-h you to try our 

great farm s-eds, hence 

offer to send 10 farm sved 

samples, containing Thousand 
Headed Kale, ‘Peosinte, Kap 
Alfaifa, Spelca, etc. (fully wort 

$10.00 t» get asturt) together with 
our greatcatalug, for 10c postage. 





































Douste Daity Service 
Tn Effect May 26th, 1901, 
SOUTHWARD. 
Dail patty 
No. & No. 
Lv New York, P BR R............ 1255pm Bl0am 
Lv Philadelp P BRR...... 82pm 850am 
Lv Baltimore, PR R............ 64pm 64am 
Lv Washington, PR R........ 655 pm ldlam 
Lv Richmond, 8 A L Ry....1040 pm 340 pm 
Lv Petersburg. “ 131 pm 8:27 pm 
Ly Norlina, “ 20am 555 pm 
Lv Henderson, “ 230am 623 pm 
Lv Raleigh, « 84am 74 pm 
Lv Southern Pines, “ 637 am 930 pm 
lv =. a 6380am 1050 pm 
Ly Columbia,{ bd 84am 16am 
Ar Savannah. * Bl pm 48am 
Ar Jacksonville, « 85pm 9lh5am 
Ar Tampa « 60am 540 pm 
No. 31 No. 41 
Lv New York, NYP&N...3755 am 856 
Ly Philadelphia, ‘ cS o2 1138 bm 
Lv New York, 0 DS8 Co...48 00 PM .......ecssoreee 
Lv BET Om icrsccesisehensisicotie t 630 pm 
Lv BED WB Bia ccccscceccccee 630 pm 
Lv SALRy...930 pm 940am 
Liv “ Bl6éam Bll pm 
Lv we 24 am 215 pm 
Liv bg 4l0am 3855 pm 
Lv Pines, “ 607am 618 pm 
Lv Hamlet, “ 73am 1050 pm 
Lv Wilmington, S, giao ~ 86 pm 
Ly Charlotte, Sd W0lam 1015 pm 
Lv Chester, es 12am 14am 
Ly Green wood, e R2pm 84am 
Lv Athens, sad 240pm 62am 
Ar Atlanta,{ “ 85pm stam 
Ar Augusta, C & WC........... BED DMR cascrcesccces 
ar pete COL BAe, 70pm U%Aam 
r Montgome: + 920pm 6 
Ar obits Lan 255 hm = 
Ar New Orleans, L & N...... wo TE WER econsessiastans 
Ar Nashvillee NC&S8t.L...640am 655 pm 
Ar Memphis, ad 400pm 82am 
WORTHWARD. Dail Dai 
No. & No. % 
Ly Memphis, N C & 8t. L...12 45 noon 
Lv Nashville a 930 pm $20 im 
Ly New Orleans, Lo Yo ecteteges 
Lv Mobile, N SEIN TD TD ‘ccnsedeaaiabnic 
ue one + $e 130 pm 
acon, C 0: am 4% 
Lv Augusta, C & WC.. fem coe 
Lv Atlanta,{ 8 A L Ry.......1200 noon 800 pm 
Ar Athens, Lad #&pm 13pm 
Ar Greenwood, “ pm 20lam 
Ar Chester, ®am 4l0am 
Lv Charlotte Bam 6Nam 
Lv Wilmington,“ Dy RP enietes 
Ly Hamlet, ad 3pm 8s1l0am 
Lv Southern Pines,“ ,......1123 pm 908 am 
Lv Raleigh, Ss 13pm 130am 
Ar Henderson, bed 25am 16pm 
Lv Norlina, 8.A.L.Ry 834am 3200 pm 
Ly Weldon, as 440am 3810 pm 
Ar Portsmouth, bad 70am 650 pm 
Ar Washington, N & WSBSB., ............ ~ 65am 
r Baltimore, BSP Oo.. wescee enccensen cee . 4 am 
as Sow ETT a aebiineieaians issz 
! C) 15 46 
Ar New York, ; “ Wit He 
ee No. %4 No. 66 
iv Tampa, 8. A. L. Ry. 8 00pm 
Lv Jacksonville,“ -” 1010 ham Isom 
Lv Savannah, bed 210pm 14 pm 
Lv Columbia,3 « 72pm 44am 
Lv Hamlet, « 103% pm 800am 
Lv Southern Pines‘ uBpm 84am 
Lv Raleigh, sed 12am Wagam 
L enderson, ‘ 25am 68am 
Lv Norlina, bea 83am 1234 pm 
Lv sa 6@am 247 pm 
Ar Behe " PRR. $3 e= + Fs 
eoseseeel0 10 & mM m 
Ar Baltimo PRE. 1 3 & m 118 bm 
eoeeens m am 
ar New York, PRE eneeeceecee 418 pm 30am 














y THATS Aut 
THE COLE MFG. CO. CHARLOTTE... 


Tarboro, N. C., Sept., 18, 1901, 
. The Cole Manufaciur ng‘ o., 
Charlotte, NC, 











Gents:—After using Cole’s Combinatien 
Planter, lanust ssy it is perfectly sati-tae 
tory. Itisligh',d rabiea’ dessy oO} + nole 

|; Ipianted otton, corn. and p.xs. Itisan up 
| to-date p anter and no f rimer wou.d make 
&@ wwistake in gettiug this p ante. 
Yours truly 
L. D GAY, 






















must be well and carefully d as the fu- 

tare crop depenus uponit. For a hole 
inany soi}, on ail kinds 
ground nothing equals the 


SPANGLER 


CORN PLANTER. 
EG saves ties, isber, money and insures the crop. You 
know whea it is worki 3 You can see the worn onits 
way to tho ‘Made with or without fertilizer 


Driil, Write for caialig aud cure. 


SPAROLER MANUFACTURING CO., 509Qze°n St., York, Pa. 


Grow Grasses and Raise Cattle 








Examine agricultural! statistics ‘and see the 
high rank North Carolina takes in yield pe 
acre of grasses and forage crops. Com 
pare her advantages for stock-raising‘ with 
those of other States. Profit by these ‘facts 
Grow grasses; raise stock. And whether yor 
have few animals or many, you cannot afiors 
not to read 


Grasses and Forage Plants of the South 


QV 3. BG. RILLESREW, 


@f the University of Tennesses. 


It is a complete manual of the ou! 
ture of grasses and forage plants 0! 
the South. It contains about 1# 
pages, and is written in a style to be 
understood by everyone. 


The book discusses the character 
istics of the principal pruasses, the 
maintenance of pastures and mead: 
ows, leguminous forage plants, wild 
pastures, eto. It is fully illustrated 
with original analytical engraving? 
by Soribner, our greatest grass 6X 
pert, and embellished with a largé 
number of half tone cuts of field 
operations. 


Killebrew’s former work on grasses 
is now entirely out of print and 
brings $3 a copy. This new book com 
tains all the information in the for 
mer work, re-written, and embodies 
the results of twenty years’ addition 
experience of the writer and all the 
information abtained by the exper 
ment stations and the United State 
Department of Agriculture. 


LOOK AT PRICES: 


We have 30 copies this vale 
able work on hand, and, untl! 
further notice, will send on¢ 
copy of ‘‘Killebrew’s Grasse! 
and Forage Crops’’ to any 
dress for only 25 cents. 

Or one copy Free as 4 pre 
mium for $1 in new subsoriP 
tions to The Progressive Far 
mer. 

Or one copy with The Pr° 
gressive Farmer one year 
any address for only $1.15. 

Address all orders to 


The Progressive Farmer, 


maeson, #. & 


ws 
Ww 
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